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ne St te hun tomes ae express 
their grateful sense of the support they receive, and the conse- 
quent ‘prosperity that attends their lapours. 


This work has long maintained a high and prominent place in 
public favour ; not alone because of its information concerning Art, | 
but for the value and beauty of its Engravings, and its attractions 
as a book for the Drawing-room. 


It continues to be the only work by which the Fine Arts and the 
Arts of Industry are adequately represented; and is regarded as 
« “Text-book” in the various Ateliers and Art-Manufactories of 
the Continent and in America, as well as in those of the British 
dominions. A leading duty of the Editor is to render the subject 
of Art generally interesting, less by dry and uninviting disquisitions 
than by popular, and frequently illustrated, articles, that find 
readers in all Art-lovers—in all refined circles and intellectual 
homes. Aiet by nearly all the best writers concerning Art, by an 
energetic and experienced “staff,” and by the leading Artists of 
the Kingdom, the Aur-Jovuxat has maintained a high position in 
periodical literature; and its Proprietors and Conductors are 





justified in referring to its past as giving satisfactory a 
its future: they will continue to employ every available me 
which it may be su archieny «seen 
classes to whom Art is either a luxury or an occupation—# 
information, carefully sought and skilfully condensed, ups 
| topic concerning which knowledge is requisite to the Ar y | 
Student, the Amateur, and the Connoisseur ; wine oh 

and teacher with regard to the mrmerous and tant b 

Art-manufacture, its admitted utility will be mainta ed 
and promoting British Art in all ite many and varied sa 


The acknowledgments of the Editor and Publ ; 
due to the many Collectors of works by Modern Artists 
lent them pictures for engraving: to the advantage henes 
they attribute much of their power. 


_ The Conductors and Proprietors of the Axr-Joumxs 
no effort by which it may be sustained in public fa 

rendered. emphatically usefal to all the clames to Wi 
addressed, and interesting to the public generally. a 





anonymous communications. 


We arc: % 
attention ten y to every letter, requiring an answer, that may be sent to us with the writer's name and address, but w | 





Office of the Editor of the Azr-Jouar 
to be added Letters, &c., for the Publishers ' 





STREET, STRAND, whore all Editorial 


dual eieetaet 
be forwarded to 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row 
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RONZE, or a mixture of 

™@ copper and tin, was used 
by the Assyrians, and it 
is interesting to think 

\ that the latter metal may 
have been from 
the a es 3,000 

. The Assyrian 

bronzes 


have generally the same 
composition (89 of copper, and 
11 of tin); and it is now considered 
? that this mixture cannot be improved. 
The «xaccirepoc, or sarrirepoc, of 
Homer was tin, of which the plum- 
bum album of Pliny is the equivalent. 
Supposin ag the word to be of Greek 
origin, Eustathius gives for its roots 
‘ cavorc and rspew, as if easily attacked 
‘% by fire. The uses to which, in the Jiiad, 
Homer puts caccirepoc are in the thorax 
and shield of Agamemnon, the latter havin 
twenty white bosses of it ; the border of the shiel 
and greaves of Achilles; the border of the brazen 
thorax of Asteropwus; and in the chariot of 
Tydides. Virgil puts no tin into the arms of 
ZEneas: electrum is substituted. The bronze 
used by the Romans contained a large propor- 
tion of lead, which is never the case in that of 
the so-called bronze age. We say the so-called 
bronze age, for the arbitrary divisions invented 
by. the ish archeologists are now by no 
means generally accepted. As the Duke of 
Argyll points out, in Africa, there appears to be 
no traces of any time when the natives were 
uainted with the use of iron. Sir 8. 
Baker informed him that iron ore is so common 
in Africa, and of a kind so easily reducible by 
heat, that its use might well be discovered by 
the rudest tribes who were in the habit of light- 
ing fires. We know from the remains of the 
first Chaldwan monarchy that a very high civi- 
lisation in the arts of agriculture and of com- 
merce co-existed with the use of stone implements 
of a ——— character. In the same age, too, 
it has proved that there was an age of 
stone in one part of the world, and an age of 
metal in another; and quite recently the 
Esquimaux and the South Sea islanders were 
living in a stone age. 


eir large supply of that 
metal from India, as some have asserted. Hum- 
boldt says— Kassiteros is the ancient Indian 
, i bere ae a os pe 
intercourse which the Phoenicians, by means 
their factories in the Persian Gulf, maintained 
with the east coast of India, the Sanscrit 
Kastira became known to the Greeks even 
Albion and the British Cassiterides 
visited,” Movers, in his 
cians, rejects the theory of an 
tin between Tyre and India, which has been 





ating ( 
2):—* They that inhabit the British promon- 
ry of Belerium, by reason of their converse 
with merchants, are more civilised and courteous 
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ritain and Europe; for at 
to be islands, but at low water 
they look like so many peninsu 
merchants transport the tin 
inhabitants to France, and for 


journey they carry it in packs u 
backs thoes inns to the 
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hone.” He also says:—“ Above 

there is much of that metal, that is, the islands 
lying in the ocean over Iberia, which 
are therefore called the Cassiterides ; and much 
of it is likewise transported out of Britain into 
Gaul, the opposite continent, which the mer- 
chants carry on horseback through the heart of 
Celtica to Marseilles and the city of Narbo, 
which city is a Roman colony, and the greatest 
mart-town for wealth and trade in those parts.” 
Strabo says the Phoenicians carried on the tin 
trade from Gadeira (Cadiz), and describes the 
tin islands as ten in number, and, like Diodorus, 
evidently thinks them distinct from Britain. 
Ptolemy with him in this. Then where 
were the iterides, and the Jktis of Diodorus 
and Miktis of Timeus ?* 

It is very improbable that the Scilly Isles 
were the Cassiterides, for there does not exist 
in the islands any indication of ancient tin 
workings, and there is no evidence that tin has 
ever been found in them. Dr. Borlase thinks 
Ictis was one of these islands now submerged, 
but it would be difficult to say what advantages 
the Britons would gain by sending it such 


distance. 

The Cornish antiquaries generally incline to 
the opinion that St. Michael’s Mount is the 
_— Diodorus from the circumstance that it, 
at the t time, agrees wi i i 
tion.t But it is certain that at that ear 
period St. Michael’s Mount did not exist as an 
island, but was part of the mainland of Corn- 
wall. Florence of Worcester mentions a thick 
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St. Nicholas Island,*in Plymouth Sound, and 
St. George's, or Looe, Island, are now con- 
stantly surrounded by water; but Mr. Hunt 
says an examination of the admiralty charts 
show that over the “bridge” which connects 
St. Nicholas Island with Mount Edgeumbe there 
is, even in the centre opening, at low water only 
three feet of water, while all the other parts are 
left dry. Looe Island is connected by rocks 
with main, and above these there is but 
a few feet of water at low tide. Therefore, 
he thinks that St. Michael’s Mount, St. 
G ’s or Looe Island, and St. Nicholas 
Is were three of the — ary? under 
the description given by Diodorus, and he con- | 
siders there onthe especially on the north 

coast, which might be included; and that the 
tin from the district round St. Austell sought 
for a shipping port at Looe Island ; the tin from 
Calstock and Callington districts and Dart- 
moor, at St. Nicholas Island. Dr. Barham adds 
to these an island situated at the mouth of the | 
Yealm, which would be convenient for the 
shi t of tin from the district beyond lvy- | 

idge, in Devon. 

Did the Phoenicians come themselves to) 
Britain? Sir G. C. Lewis thinks not, but that | 
the trade was carried on by them with this and 
other countries through the intervention of the | 
am go living on the coast of Gaul. Dr. Bar- | 

considers the'arguments he employed were | 
of great weight in tending to throw a doubt | 
upon the nicians navigating round the 
shores of Africa; but that they did not bear on 
the probability of their having had intercourse 
with this country. As the Phoenicians carried 
on the <in trade, it is more reasonable to think 
they did it in their own vessels than that they | 
employed Gaulish ships. Dr. Barham said it | 
would be a very strong argument in favour | 
of Phoenician intercourse with this country, if | 
it should be found that the mining terms used | 
by the miners in Cornwall were distinct from | 
those of Wales and other members of the Celtic 
race. Tho Phoenician language was little else 
than pure Hebrew, and it would be a powerful 
t if it should be found that the Cornish 
mining terms had a Hebrew and Semitic origin 
while those employed in the principality and 
other Celtic countries producing no tin were of | 
Celtic origin. Mr. Hunt thinks we have in | 
Cornwall traces of a fire-worshipping people, as 
the Phoenicians ¢ were, in the midsummer fires | 
resembling the Bealtine fires of Ireland; the 
fire ordeal consisted in lighting a fire of wood 
on the Garrack-Lans, then placing a burn- 
ing brand in the hands of the suspected per- 
sons, who were to prove their innocence by 
— on the stick and extinguishing the 
; and the burning of calves alive to 
remove the disease from cattle. The latter was 
practised a'very few years since. In the middle 
and eastern regions of Cornwall the Cornish 
tinners still venerate Picrus, or Pyecrous, as 
their patron and the discoverer of tin, and keep 
the day inhis honour. In the western division 
they believe that St. Chiwidden discovered the 
tin, and that St. Perran taught the Cornish 
men how to use it. 
At a meeting of the Cambrian Archwological 





* Polwhele, in his “ History of Devon,” conjectures 


Society at Truro, August 29, 1862, a small 
symbolical i of a bull was exhibited which 
was found whi digging the foundations of a 
schoolroom at St. Just. . Birch pronounced 
it to be of oriental type, and connected with the 
worship of the Phoenicians and Carthaginians. 
It was marked with a crescent on the flank, and 
considered to be the most distinct article of 
oriental manufacture found in the county. Of 
course this does not afford decisive evidence of 
the Phoenicians having traded there, because 
in the Roman legion were troops drawn 
from various countries, and they would have 
with them the representation of every kind of 
worship under the sun. 

Dr. Phillips, in a paper on ancient metallurgy 


in the Archeological Journal, xvi. 7, 


that it was the old Phoenician * trade destroyed 
with Carthage which Strabo describes; and 
Diodorus narrates the course of trade in the days 
of Augustus from Ictis, when Gaul offered an 
easy route to the Mediterranean ; but 100 years 


_ of war and commotion interrupted this trade of 


Cornwall with the East, and Pliny was sus- 
picious of the fables of Greece and knew that 
tin was obtained in Spain. He thinks, and we 
may suppose, that in the early period the only 
route for the tin of Cornwall to the Mediter- 
ranean was by sea to the western part of Spain ; 
but that in the latter period the track a eee 
through Gaul to Massilia was p , and 
the old trade had become a tradition, which 
Pliny chose not to adopt from [Strabo, who is 
never quoted on this subject by the author of 
the Historia Naturalis. It is almost certain 
that tin was found in Spain, according to the 
assertion of Pliny. He had ample means of 
knowing, for he had been Procurator in Spain, 
and by his intimacy with Vespasian, who 
became emperor a.p. 69, must be su ina 
position to learn'much of Britain from the 
despatches of Petilius Cerealis, Ostorius Sca- 
pula, and Agricola. But he was suffocated by 
the fumes of Vesuvius in a.p. 79, one year 
after the appointment of Agricola to Britain, 
and for the greater part of his literary life 
Britain was a scene of never ending war and 
ans His Paes of the — of 
tin in Spain is con y & passage in Bowles’s 
‘‘ Natural History of Spain,” and, Dr. Phillips 
says, by alater an writer, Hopfensach : it 
occurs, in fact, in beds in the mica schist of 
Gallicia. The smelting of tin was probabl 

performed by the inhabitunts of the Cornish 





i the 
posed mention of Stonehenge in the ancient literature 
of India; but Sir William Jones and Lieut.-Colonel 
Wilford admitted 


that St. Nicholas Isle, at the mouth of 
Diodorus the Tamar, was | hood 


Ge Seoet \ 
hoonicia was on the west coast of Syria. Its cities 
were Sidon, Berytus. Tripoli, los, and Ptole- 
mais, or The prophet Teekiel to aa. 590) men- 
tions tin among the articles brought to 

. Biblical critics think that Tar- 
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have existed formerly a 
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by which the blocks o 
in the times when the Phoenicians 
Britain for tin.”” A rude smelted 
found at Ladock, near Truro, was 
the 1851 Exhibition, by Mr. G. N. 
The evidences of early tin works 
are very interesting. . R. 
ond Pony, 68 aethcee tania 
and Pen: 3 
human pe have been toed ak 
those of deer and other 
Valley, near St. Austell, such 
found 40 feet down ; and, in this 
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British mines. The Bolster at St. 


there are indications of ite ha 
tinued in the i 
thus enclosing 
imilar encl 


other direction to 
the whole of 


county of Cornwall are 
— - Penwith, near 
wennap, near Truro; Baldhu 

with, near the Lizard Point. 

markable feature in tin 

enduring character of the Wherever 
tin has been produced in any considerable 
uantities there it is still abundantly found. 
Cornwall can now supply as large a quantity as 


it ever could. 
Many of the old mine workings belong 
without doubt to the Roman period. Many 
ears since, when examini the workings 
of the lode in Baldhu, Mr. Hunt hes a 
well-executed adit having been 
which had been driven up to the lode ; 
Enys informed him that he had learn 
authority, that there was a large arched 
level in the elvan that runs through i 
very different from any of the “old 
workings.” In one old mine a medal 
reign of Domitian, with implements, &c., of 
Roman period were found. 

The Anglo-Saxons appear to have neglected 
the mines wey meee - the records of tin 
mining among the early Norman sovereigns are 
involved in endl chesney Within the 
precincts of the Castle of Exeter the stamps for 
marking the blocks of tin assayed by the 
officers of the earldom or duchy were t. 
These were in the form of heavy hammers. 
the Charter Rolls, March 1, 1201, we find 
King John’s mandamus to William Briwere to 
deliver to Ralph Morin, sheriff of Devon, the 


en's 
the 
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ve 
us 


documents, enabling 


amount of tin obtained from Devon 
The oy obtained in 
Cornwall, 


wall. 
much greater than 


tithe of the Bishop of Exeter was 


respect of tin at a very early 


Conawail was much pe tr ba Devon 
Corn whereas now quan 
the letter 


former was not one sixth- 
the public records, temp. Ri 
curious 


of 
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SB 
ee 


collection of regulations for the coinage 


and sale of tin. These exist in the form of a 
book kept in the Court of Exchequer, called the 
Black Book. The trade of tin is not mentioned 


Castle of Exeter and the coinage stamps of the | royal 


Stannary.* In Cornwall peat is plentiful, and 
the charter of the same monarch in 1201 grants 
to the miners the privilege of digging tin, and 
turfs to melt’ it, anywhere in the moors,‘and in 
the fees of a and earls, in those 
countries, as they had been used and accustomed. 
This charter was confirmed by Edward I., 
Richard II., and Henry IV.t As early as the 
reign of Richard I. these mines were one of the 
principal sources of revenue of the earldom of 
Cornwall. In the 14th of King John, William 
de Wortham accounted for sum of 200 
marks for the dues of the Stannary of Cornwall, 
and '£200 for the dues of that of Devon, by 
which it seems that the Devon mines were then 
worked to a greater extent than those of Corn- 
wall.t But the tin mines were probably not 
then so productive as they afterwards became ; 
for the immense wealth which enabled Earl 
Richard, brother of Henry III., in 1257, to pur- 
chase the title of King of the Romans, has 

attributed by old historians to the revenue 
which he derived from the tin mines of his 
earldom. In 1250 Henry III. granted a 
charter of protection to the miners of ‘Devon, 
commanding all knights and others of whom 
the tinners of Dartmoor held, that they should 
not exact from them other customs or services 
by they ought ‘and had been accustomed to 


0. 
t is probable that nearly all the perforations 
in the cliffs of tho thn deiciek: Gaal do taenete 
the ite at Clegga Head, and scattered along 
the cliffs in St. Agnes and Perranzabuloe, are of 
the reign of King John. It is certain that very 
extensive mining operations were carried on at 
that time at Dartmoor. 
Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, eldest son of 





* See Paper by Mr. 8. Oliver - the 2Ouaite of Exeter, 
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on’ 

of Cals ck, was the oldest, the workings‘having’ 
been ‘cartied on ‘150 years. » Leland says, 

was no ee works 'in™ 
than ‘on Sir William Godolcan’s grounds.” 
mand | Borlase‘ mention» as productive: 
thines those - Polberrow om ae 
;° Polgooth, ‘near St. . {then 
Me bet now worked out); Pool Mine in’ 
srand those’ of Roselyn, Garlinoe, and 
: in Wendron.’; The‘ revenue of’ the 
‘Duchy of Cornwall arose out of the tin dues till 
1838, when ‘it was ‘commited into a tax on the 
nett~annual produée; averaged over ten years, 
and amounts now:to about:£38,000.. 2 . «. 


~op Last, ‘atze of the tin mines in 
‘then worked, Vitifer, inthe parish of 
aud Whiteworks, in that of Lidford, are. upon a 


s the divining-rod for 


Agricola: su; Ahat+it: 
magicians, eho pretended 
by enchantment.: No mention 


2 “mines. 
rise from 


different metals by it ; he is 
ered ‘a: mine .near 
w 


tal 


| 


Fee 


‘| aboundrmiost 


sil Gora. | 


;' Ailsborough, in that of Shipstor ; |. 





| Land’s End,” and Wilkie Collins’s “Rambles 


associated 
; fe. Veins of tin:) 
vin } granite.~* It sis’ rarély*found |; 
feet.» If. tin:|' 
pars after: 


nearer the surface than -80,0r'100 


‘be first discovered it;sometimes 
1; | sinking the mine 100 ‘feet deeper; w 


cent..of peroxide ‘of iron 

ore is reduced ; to powder. 

by means of stamping-mills of great  powes,iand 

water carries “it to, cisterns where the metal is 

deposited. » Thecrop, or head, is the best ‘portion, 

nd falls. into the first; and.the siine, or tail, into’ 
the others. , tin in .the i is, 


at the mouth of the mine t 
The celebrated Bo 

is about a mile east of Cape 

1,050 feet and some of the galleries stretch 

1,200 feet the bed of the ocean. At Huel 

Cok the galleries have also been 

the bed of the sea, and it is said, that w 

abandoned on account of its danger, only / 

feet of rock remained . between 


; 


decomposed felspar of granitic rocks—grey rock, 
or carclaze—within whitch if hen been, eenvatel 
This mine is said to have been worked 400 
years. . Little ore is now extracted, the clay is 
which by ing soug . rie ! 

which, by the position of the , has 
been changed into a soft adhesive substance 
like mortar, admirably adapted for the best 
kinds of pottery. It is identical with the 
Chinese Kaolin, or porcelain clay. The dis- 


+ Dive Diet edited Speen eee 


+ Ure’s edited by 
alter White’s: “‘ Londoner’s Walk to 
beyond 
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Paul’s in this : first, there went succeeded earldom. countess, 
on order j an to the The 
h poor men and women in mantle- | “ , ” © 
STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND, | foes gowns; next followed the heralds, and | princhel  omastag “merax’s, mother,” © 8 
(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THRE PEOPLE.) diet ee ve eight ban- ” and of whom Spenser that she 
ts, and gentlemen ; after them the ladies 
“The stately homes of England, Bate dewemen mete, to “The gentlest that liv'd that day, 
se ie tl sata rm 200 fa all; next came in cote 200 of her own | Mar rother ar" vo =P" amd se 
O’er all the pleasant land.” other servants. She was interred 
cts Hemaxs. seamh af the Duke of Laneiatert eakates tn survived her husband some time, and at her 
By 8. C. HALL, FSA. banners were set up over her, and her armes death, which took in 1621, that beautiful 
set on divers pillars.” The earl died March 17, pss rly ag and as often erroneously 
THE ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND DSTAILS 1569-70, and was succeeded by his son H to Ben Jonson, was penned by William 
BY LLBWRLLYNN JBWITT, PA. as.Earl of Pembroke. This ne sagen Browne, and will bear again quoting ve 
23." ae ie bef ne ee "Lass the oubjort of all voren? 
su 
WILTON HOUSE. ap NE ed pee oo eed ME ke 
daughter of Earl of Shrewsbury ; and wag byte al ed pt 
E do i to M , daughter to Sir enry Time shall throw a at thee! 
: do not refer to ; t of the Garter, by his wife, the pega 
the earlier fami- | Lady , daughter of John, Duke of North- Gems kind wumen, bore £2 sha, 
lies who held the | umberland. This lady, the third wife of the Earl Reading this, like Niobe 
title of Earls, &c., | of Pembroke, was sister to one of Shall turn marble, and become 
of Pembroke — | of all great Englishmen—Sir Philip : auth her sigamnee anf her tend, 
those of Montgo- tod is was tar her special delight thet be, w William, third Earl of Pembroke under the 
, of her at Wilton, wrote his inimitable | new creation, eldest son ef tho earl, and of 
of Marshall, of | « ” of which we have spoken in our | “Sidney's sister,’ succeeded to the title and 
De Valence, and | account of Penshurst. By this lady, his third | estates on the death of his father in 1600-1. Of 
of Hastings; #8 | wife, the Earl of Pembroke had two sons, | him Aubrey says, “He was of a most noble 
they, although | William and Philip, both of whom in turn | person, and the glory of the court in the reigne 
the predecessors 
of the Herberts 
in the title, were 
not so in 
the estates. It has 
well said * that 
name of Pem- 
broke, like the scutch- 
eons and monuments 
in some time-honoured 





Sound it, and no trum 
of ancient or modern cbi- 


valry would a higher 
war - note. ee almost 
su uous to that 


repeat 
this is the family of which 
it has been so finely said, 
that ‘all the men were brave, and all the women 
chaste ;’ and what ee 7 ookeaee 
ved upon the tomb of depw 4 
o We cameenee with William ? Thomas, 
whose ancestors traced back to Henry 
Herbert, chamberlain to King Henry I. 
Sir William ap Thomas (who was 
of Thomas ap Gwillim ap Jen 
Maud, daughter and heiress 
Morley, Knt., Lord of Rag’ 
Gladys, da i 
widow of Sir 
three sons and a daughter. ‘The eldest of these 
was “created Lord of Raglan, Chepstow, and 
Gower, and commanded to assume the surname 
of Herbert, in honour of his ancestor,” 
chamberlain to King Henry I., and afterwards 
Earl of Pembroke. succeeded i 
poy ery f Hantingdon the request of King 
for of Hanti » at 
Edward IV.; that monarch being anxious 
dignify his son Prince Edward, with the title 
of Earl of Pembroke. The honour, however, 
reverted to the Herberts in the 
Edward VI., who conferred it upon Sir 
Herbert.” This William H who had 
married Anne, sister of Queen Uatherine Parr, 
was knighted by Henry VIII, and was 
appointed executor, or “conservator,” of the 
ing’s will; and shared with Sir Anthony 
Denny the honour of riding to Windsor in 
chariot with the royal when Henry’ 
ashes were committed to final resting- 
place. By Edward VI. Sir Wi 
elevated to the the titles 
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of King James and Charles. He 
handsome and of an admirable presence. 


‘Gratior et pulchro veniens a corpore virtus.’ 
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the noble collection of sculptures, &c., at Wil- 
ton. His lordship married three times, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Henry, as 
ninth earl, of w taste Lord Orford sa 

“« Besides his works at Wilton, the new 1} 

in Windsor Park, the Countess of Suffolk's 
house at Marble Hill, Twickenham, the water 
house in Lord Orford’s park at Houghton, 
are incontestible proofs of his taste: it was more 
than taste, it was passion for the utility and 
honour of his country, that engaged his lord- 
ship to promote and assiduously overlook the 
construction of Westminster Bridge by the in- 
genious Monsieur Labeyle.” 

He was succeeded in the title and estates 
by his son, Henry, as tenth Earl of Pem- 
broke and Mon‘ , who, marrying Eliza- 
beth. second daughter of Charles Spencer, Duke 
of Marlborough, had issue one son and one 

ter, and, dying in 1794, was succeeded 
is only son, George Angustus Herbert, 
as eleventh Earl of Pembroke and Montgo- 


That nobleman married, first, in 1784, Eliza- 
beth, danghter of Topham Beauclerck, Esq., 
son of Lord B8i Beauclerck, and by her, 
who died in 1793, had issue, the Lady Diana, 
married to the Earl of Normanton, and one son, 
Robert Henry, who succeeded him; and, 
secondly. in 1808, Catherine, daughter of 
Count Woronzow, the Russian ambassador, by 
whom he had issue, one son, the Hon. Sidne 
Herbert, M.P., and Secretary for War, mel. 


now merged into the Earidom of Pembroke), 
and five ters: viz., the Lady Elizabeth, 
married to the Earl of Clanwillian, the Lady 
Mary Caroline, the Lady Catherine, the Lady 
Georgiana, the Lady Emma. His lord- 
ship, dying in 1827, was succeeded by the son 
of marriage, Robert Henry Herbert, as 
twelfth Earl of Pembroke, &c. This noble- 
man was born in 1791, and married, in 1814, 
Princess Octavia Spinelli, daughter of the 
Lorraine, widow of the Sicilian 
de Rubari, by whom he had no 
in 1862, his half-brother, 
Baron Herbert of Lea, the 
to the title, having died a few months 
him, was succeeded oy his nephew (the 
honoured statesman), George Robert 
the present peer—the thir- 
earl—then, and now, a minor. 
Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, who was 
in 1810, married in 1846 Elizabeth, only 
Lieutenant-General Charles Ashe 
who survives him and is the pre- 
t Baroness Herbert of Lea. By her he 
had issue, four sons and three daughters: viz., 
George Robert Charles Herbert, now Earl of 
Pembroke ; Sidney, Lord Herbert, who is heir- 
presumptive to his brother, and was born in 
1863; William Reginald Herbert, born in 
1854; Michael Honry Herbert, born in 1857; 
Mary Catherine Herbert, boin in 1849; Eliza- 
Maude Herbert, born in 1851; and 
Constance Gwiadys, born in 1859. Lord 
Herbert of Lea died in 1861, and was suc- 
ceeded in that title by his eldest son, 
Robert Charles Herbert, then eleven years of 
age, and who, eight months later, succeeded to 
the Tag family estates way earldoms. 
present peer, the Right Hon. Geo 
Robert Charles, thirteenth Earl of Foabece, 
Earl of Mon , Baron Herbert of Cardiff, 
Baron Herbert of Shurland, and Baron Herbert 
of Lea, Heredi Visitor of Jeans 7 
Oxford, and High Steward of Wilton, was 
born July 6th, 1850, and succeeded his father as 
second Baron Herbert of Lea in 1861, and his 
uncle as Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, 
&e., in 1862. He is patron of thirteen livings, 
ten of which are in Wiltshire, one in Dorset- 
shire, one in Shropshire, and one in Dublin.’ 
The arms of the Ear! of Pembroke are—Party 
per pale, azure and gu/es, three lions rampant, 
argent. The crest is a Wyvern, vert, holding in 
its mouth a sinister hand couped at the wrist, 
gules, _ ine are—dexter, a Panther 
guardant, argent, incensed, 5 or, vert, 
sable, azure, and gules enehly, analy col- 
lared, acwre ; sinister, a Lion, argent, ducally 
or. 
His lordship's brothers and sisters, children of 
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was 
are presumed to 





Lord Herbert of Lea, were; on his succeeding 
to vhe earldom, raised to the rank of .earl'’s 
children by royal warrant in 1862. ‘ 

Wilton House stands vn the site of a monas- 
tery of Saxon foundation, which, on the 
Dissolution, was levelled with the ground. 
The land was granted to Sir William Her- 
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WILTON : T4E CEDARS. 


fire in 1648, 
by Webb from plans which 
have been farnished by Inigo 


early of the present cen was much | Jones. In the commencement of the present 
altered. “‘The garden front was built by M. | century the house was i 

I, and, having been destroyed fy fire in 1648, 
., and, having 

re-erected d 


and remodelled by James Wyatt, Li end 
the principal additions being the cloisters for 
the displa and ion of the magnificent 


collection of seulptures. The general plan of 
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most interesting 
England, while Wilton iteelf ma 
ranked as a fourth. 

If we have cathedrals grander, 
sive, and more magnificent 
bury, we have ae ame 
singular uniformity displayed in 
style, the harmony ar pervades its severa 
parts and proportions, and the 
brightness, simplicity, and 
throughout the whole, all 
with a charm peculiarly its. own 
great elevation of its i 
withoat exception the most res | 
the kingdom.” Grace is, 
attribute, and beauty has not been here “ 
fatal gift ;” for the sacred edifice seems as per- 
fect to-day as it was many centuries ago.* 

Stonehenge is near at hand ; that wonderful 





soli in their solemn 

‘plain hems the grouse and hares are even 
now their only neighbours. 
“Old Sarum” seems but u huge waste heap: | 

it rises high above environing scenery ; there 
are no dwellings on the “‘mound”—not even 
one where might have been registered the re- 
tarn to Parliament of the member by whom 
it was represented, until “Reform” arrested 
its chronicles and swept it away as a “City” 
for ever. £ * great. antiqnity,” ts 

Wilton, a town of “ anti ay 

situated at the conflux of the rivers Nadder and 
Willey, from the latter of which it is said to 
derive its name—“ Willytown” or “ Wilton ;” 
“in Latin it iscalled Ellandunum.” The ancient 
Britons had one of their chief seats here: it 
was a capital of the West Saxons, and was 
undoubtedly famous long before the Norman 
Conquest. Afterwards it obtained renown from 
the number and importance of its monastic 
establishments. Leland informs us that it had 
over twelve parish churches. Of its abbey 
there are no remains: it was dissolved in the 
thirty-fifth year of King Henry VILL, and the 
site and buildings were given to Sir William 
Herbert, afterwards created Earl of Pem- 
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broke: of the relics, as we have before inti- 
mated, Wilton House was principally built.t¢ 
The entrance to Wilton House adjoins the 
town: the original edifice, as we have stated, | 
was built from the designs of Hans Holbein, | 
and the master minds of Inigo Jones and | 
Solomon de Caus contributed to render the | 
mansion one of the grandest and most beautiful | 
of the Kingdom. A fire in 1648 and other | 
“accidents” caused it to be, in a great de- | 
gree, remodelled: the delicate task was con- | 
ded to James Wyatt, R.A., and the chief | 
feature in his additions was “an enclosed or } 
glazed cluister round a central court.” In 
this cloister and in the hall that leads to it, 
are the famous “ marbles’’ — statues, busts, 
bassi-relievi, urns, vases, fi ts of various 
kinds—a wonderful collection of remains of | 
Greece and Rome.t 
The Hall contains several statues; but its 
interest is derived from the many suits of 
armour by which it is “adorned:” they are | 
chiefly trophies and memorials of the battle of 
St. Quentiz, fought in 1557, in which the Earl 
of Pembroke commanded the forces of England. 
One of the suits was worn by the earl, and two of 
them were, it is said, worn by the Constable 
Montmorency and the Duke de Montpensier, 
both taken prisoners at that eventful fight. A 
passage from the Hall leads to “ The Cloisters,” 
which on either side are entrances to the 





* An of the exterior of this cathedral 
wpa NE tants 

+ The was, in a baroness 
of England. It was of the b 

3A catalogue raisonné is printed in the Transac- 
tions of the Institute (1849), by Charles 
P. Newton, Esq., M.A., of the British Museum. 














WILTOs: THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


them, in “theclouds,” are twosonsandadaugh- sented in the several 
ter, who died young. Itis a most grand and sion: many of them are, 
glorious work, the value of which is not to be | beauty and value. 
estimated by money. ’ | We might occupy much 
The room, which is called also the “Cube | list of these pictures : 
Room,” contains some thirteen other pictures— number of the great Italian artists: 
the productions of Vandyke. | however, such as one usually meets in 
Other of the great old masters are well repre- | palatial residences, and sre thrown into compa- 





WiLTox: THE HALL. 


rative obscurity by the 
Vandy ker.* 

In “Lady Pembroke’s summer dressing: | 
room” there is a sme nag eh aig. “to 
whom Parliament gran x or having | 
discovered the ancient method of staining 
glass.” 
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dwelling in all respects the abode of an 
Gaclish nobleman who loved to live among his 
own people. None will wonder at this who 
knew the late Lord Herbert of Lea—‘ Sidney 
Herbert” (honoured be the name !}—who 80 
long and so continuously lived in that delight- 

Home. 
a the gardens and grounds of Wilton House 
we desire to direct the reader’s especial atten- 
tion; they have been by no means left solely 
to the guardianship of Nature. Art has done 
much to give aid to the beauties of hill and dell, 
and river and wooded slopes and pasture-land. 
Immediately around the mansion the skill of 
the gardener is manifest: trim walks, and pas- 
tures, and summer-houses, and conservatories, 
add to the natural grace and beauty of the scene. 

One garden especially, into which there is a 

from the drawing-room, is very beauti- 
fully laid out, “overlooked” by a graceful 
arcade, in which are vases and busts, and to 
which, no doubt, the _—— their guests 
often retreat to enjoy the bounties of free air 
and light among che adornments that are here 
so lavish. 

A most picturesque and singularly beautiful 
bridge joins the park to the grounds, crossing 
the Nadder. It was built from a design by 
Palladio, and has an open Jonic colonnade. 
The park slopes up from the rive: ; and in the 
grounds are some of the finest cedars to be seen 
in England. 

Here, it is said, Sir Philip Sidney wrote “ The 
Arcadia ;’’ and the memorable book bears con- 
clusive evidence that he drew much of his 
inspiration from these gardens and grounds. 
The book may be, as Milton stvles it, “a vain 
amatorions poem ;" but it is full of beautiful 
descriptions of nature, and shows how dearly 
the chivalric writer really loved the natural and 
the true; and it demands no strong stretch of 
fancy to imagine Philip Sidney, accompanied! 
by William Shakspere, Edmund Spenser, and 
Vhilip Massenger (he was born in the place, 
and, probably, in the house), walking among 
these now aged trees, ulong these embowered 
walks, and by the banks of the fair river that 
rans to enrich them as it did centuries ago :— 


“ And all without were walkes and alleys dight 
With divers trees enrang’d in even rankes ; 
And here and there were pleasant arbors pight, 
And shadie seates and sundry flowring bankes, 
To sit and rest the walkers wearie shankes.” 


Yes; it is obviously to these grounds and 
gurdens that reference is made in the ArcapiA. 


“There were hilles which garnished their proud 
heights with stately trees; humble vallies whose base 
estate seemed with refreshing of silver 
rivers ; medowes enameld with all sortes of 
ing floures ; i being lined wit! 


It is sere Ae it was so long ago—when the 
sweetest of all the singers and the most heroic 
cf all the cavaliers of old time, had their healthy 
walks through these'woods, and their poetic 
“talks” under the branches of these patrician 
trees—old then, and very old now. Truly 
Wilton is “a place for pleasantnesse,” and “ not 
unfit for solitarinesse.”’ 





“ Gloriana” —Queen Elizabeth—did certainly 
visit this “chosen plot of fertile land ;” par- 
took of “a very fair and pleasant banquet” in 
this park; and from Wilton she carried awa 
=r rich gifts, including ‘‘a mermaid of gold, 
‘aving « maid upon her garnish i 
sparks of diamonds.” gee adie: 
From a queen to a man of genius, who was a 
good man, is not a long leap: what visitor to 
Wilton will forget the name of that Geo 
Herbert who was the humble and faithful 
servant of God—who did His work in this 
locality, and who, while he threw a line across 
the glistening Nadder (for he was the disciple as 
well as the friend of Isaac Walton), here wove 
es into v i 
= = aed eree, which after ages have 


And surely we may well close our notes on 








Wilton by quoting good old Isaac's summary of 
the charaster of “Lord Edward Herbert.” 


There is a statue of Sidney 
chetti, in the at 
far better statue of him, by 
War-Office in Pall Mall: it hono 


Master on earth, and, there 
can be no doubt, is now doing it in heaven. 











at the cost o 
style ieee poeecbeoh, teah of Go aelliiae 
style, as wi i is that o 

Ro t is a si ly beautiful and 
very gorgeous structure, built without regard 
to expense: perhaps there is nothing 
perfect, of its class, in the Kingdom. Details | 
may be safely borrowed from a nel sae 
— The Salisbury Journal — quoted by . 
James Smith in an interesting and well- 
volume, “ Wilton and its Associations.” 
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of an ancient and time- race. 
No one who visits Wilton—either the 
or the mansion—will leave it without 
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MR. RUSKIN’S OXFORD 
LECTURES.* 


Ir had often been a matter both of surprise 
and t to many besides ourselves, that 
throughout the whole system of educational 
teachings pursued at our great Universities, 
Art should, for so long a period, be the 
only science absolutely ignored: it had 
no place in the curriculum of the schools, 
no authorised exponent of; its laws and 
principles. The wisdom and liberality of 
the late Mr. Slade, which led him to be- 
queath funds for the endowment of Art- 
rofessorships at Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Fondon, has at length removed un- 
doubtedly had hitherto been a national 


roach; and it is only reasonable to | ; 


expect that in process of time the testator’s 
act must have a powerful influence on the 
sees ap anew Sold ck ctuty ond of Gangs 
opens up a new field o y 
cna Those to whom artists of kind 
are accustomed to look to advance their 
interests—the educated and wealthy classes 
of the community. 

It was only a just tribute paid to the 
high reputation of one of her most dis- 
inguished sons, when Oxford selected the 
author of ‘‘ Modern Painters,” ‘‘ The Stones 
of Venice,” and a well-known 
writings upon Art, to be the first occupant 
of the professorial chair; and his — 
ance in the lecture-hall was sure of - 
ing, as it did, a large and attentive audience. 
Grave heads of colleges, and graduates of 
every degree,—for 
versed in theology, the classics, and mathe- 
matics, than in a knowledge of Art-sub- 


jects, however much they might feel an 


interest in them,—and gownsmen as little 
informed on the matter as their elders 
and perhaps caring less as to may 
be gained by the study of the works of the 
great masters of Art, flocked into 
to hear from the lips of one of the most 
poetic and eloquent writers of our time, 
the exposition of the principles he would 
inculcate as a system of Art-eduention, 
adapted to the c coming under the 
influence of his teaching. And it cannot 
be a matter of surprise that Mr. Ruskin 


should at any time gather round him a/| ° 


host of listeners, even of varied pursuits 
and diverse range of thought; for his 
writings, though specially directed to one 
subject, frequently — within them 
much that the divine, politician, and 
the social economist, may hear to his in- 
dividual —_ It is this com ive 
method of treating his subjects renders 
his works so 


not but be impressed by the earnestness of 
his teaching, and by the 
language in which it is set Un- 
fortunately for his reputation as a critic 
upon the works of modern painters, he 
made ade be ce in that —_ 
in a light w repelled many W 
otherwise he might have attracted to him, 
watccstunds © the Rapuecghaselbel Save 
, to i , 
whom the multitude could understand. 
But he has since been convinced of his mis- 
take, and manfully confessed it at Oxford. 
The first course of lectures delivered by 
Mr. Ruskin, in that city, now appears in a 
collected form. They are seven in number : 





most part better | ; 


generally valuable: men may | i 
differ in opinion from him, but they can- | 
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others are respectively ‘The Relation of 


Art to 


ion,” “‘ The Relation of Art to 


at wigan he? ba 
‘ “ ” an “ ” 
of these titles are si ificant of the 


in which one 


naturally be 


inclined to admit, and sti 


less to act upon :— 
“Tt has been too long boasted as the pride of 


land, that out of a vast multitude of 
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CELEBRATED CHURCHES OF 
EUROPE. 


No. IX.—LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 





ANDING upon a somewhat 
elevated spot of ground in the 


flatness, the Cathedral of Lin- 


uence, itself 
he traveller 


horizon, and is, as @ con 
visible from a long distance. 


and the day be clear, see its lofty towers, 


v 


i, Liebe 
i iy laf HUHNDUEEE 
i util. 

Willa 


x i 








brated churches of Chartres, Amiens, | 
Bourges, and Reims, chefs-d’ceuvre of re- 
ligious Art.” 
So far back as the time of the Romans 
Lincoln was a place of some importance, 
and maintained, or rather, increased, gra- 
dually till the Conquest, at which era it 
ranked as one of the most flourishing cities | 
in the kingdom. William ordered the 
“rection of a strong castle to keep it and 
the surrounding country in awe; for this 
purpose it is said that no fewer than 
two hundred and fifty houses were demo- 
lished to make a site for the fortress. 


ame over with the Conqueror from Nor- 








Remi, or Remigius, Abbot of Fécamp, who 


cicadas 





midst of a tract of country re- | city of Jerusalem, ‘‘ Her foundations are on 
markable for its almost uniform | 


coln commands an extensive | 


on the railway between Newark and East | 
Retford will, as he approaches Tuxford, | 


r Pe ~ 


ro 
, 


| er seat to'Lincoln, an event which certainly | 


though they must be nearly twelve miles 
my from him. The position of this glo- 
rious edifice is undoubtedly much to its 


it Tine th of May, 1008 Ty 


1124, a destructive fire 


advantage, for from whatever point it is | the disaster 


approached it stands boldly out to the view 
of the spectator, recalling to mind the 
words of the Psalmist with reference to the 


the holy kills.” ‘‘ Notre Dame of Lincola ” 
—the cathedral is dedicated to the Virgin 


Mary,—‘ by the vastness of its dimensions,” | the 


says a modern French writer, ‘‘ the beaut 
of its arrangement, the ty of its 
entire plan, the elegance of its details, and 
the grandeur of the architecture, deserves 
to be spoken of by the side of the cele- 
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mandy, and was by him made Bishop of 
Dorchester, in 1070, transferred the episco- 


ad a beneficial effect, in a’ religi point 
of view, upon the ion of the Gonat 5 
new dominions. i laid the foundations 





of the cathedral on an extensive scale,’ in 
the form of a Latin cross with a double 
transept, and intended that it should 
built in the Romano-Byzantine 
architecture. Such is the form it 
presents, though the style of 
as now seen is altogeth 
bishop lived long enough 
carried out, but died on 

fixed upon for the 
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benefice undertook the work 


struction. From this period 


as it now stands, 


it as follows: Hu 
choir, 
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ty | in his Encyclopedia of Architecture 
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No. X—LA SAINTE CHAPELLE DU 
PALAIS, PARIS. 


N the middle of the Seine,” 
writes the Abbé J. J. Bou- 
rossé, ‘‘in the island where are 
crowded the earliest monu- 
ments of the ancient city of 
Paris, long before the rich 

faubourgs were adorned with magnificent 
aces, sumptuous mansions, and vast 
edifices wherein are displayed the che/s- 
deuvre of Art and the elegant productions 
of industry, a lofty and massive tower, 
crowned with battlements, rose above the 
tranquil course of the river, serving at 
once as the abode and the citadel of the 
masters of the country. At the stormy 
periods which form the commencement of 
our history, this dark and proud donjon 
fitly represented the state of society, when 
right was so frequently disowned and 
violence too often took its place. The 
most ancient choniclers show us there the 
sweet and noble figure of Saint Clotilde, 
at the time when the sadness of widowhood 
caused her to seek an asylum under the 
shadow of the cloister of St. Martin de 
Tours. After the retreat of that princess 
a long silence brooded over the royal abode, 
as it were over a tomb; and it was not 
broken till the time when feudalism 
pany oe The tower of the og Bagel 
Cité) me then the centre of new 
organisation commenced by the court of 
Paris and followed by the whole of France : 
the tower of the Louvre was not then in 
existence. Behind the thick walls of that 
fortress which the counts of Paris and the 
dukes of France reared, at the foot of that 
rampart, the valiant race of Robert the 
Strong served its time (jit son appren- 
tissage) on the throne in saving Paris from 
the Sossens of anarchy and the fury of the 
Norman hordes.” 
— a founder pe new d ; 
ugues t, from whom spran 
third or Oupetian race of French , Aaron 
was laid in the tomb, in 996, the Tour de 
la Cité was still a military post, and not a 
ace. Capet’s son, Robert le Saye, or as 
e has been called, Robert le Dévot, if we 
are to believe the chroniclers, replaced the 
fortress by a fine edifice worthy of royalty. 
The reign of this monarch was marked by 
the erection of numerous architectural 
structures; among them was the Chapelle 
Saint Nicholas, which was attached to the 
new : in 1242 this chapel di 
pe to make room for La Sainte Chapelle, 
erected between 1242 and 1248, under the 
direction of Pierre de Montereau, a beau- 
tiful Gothic edifice which has always been 
one of the “‘sights” of Paris. It owes ite 
origin to Louis IX. (called St. Louis), whom 
Chateaubriand designates as ‘‘the model 
man of the Middle , a8 a legislator, a 
hero, and a saint.” uis made consider- 
able additions to the palace agg ee | 


le Saye: it owes to him 


bears his name, the 

is held the Court of ee 
storey, besides other i 
chapel. This last is the only 
palace of ©. Leslee 0 Sere 
us comparatively intact, ‘‘a magnificen 
testimony to the piety of the monarch, 
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able relic, others of grea 
from the emperor, and of 
authenticity; such as a 
real cross, the spear head whi 
side of Jesus, and a 
that the soldiers di 
moisten the lips of the sufferer. 
objects the credulity of the age believed to 
exist more than twelve centuries after they 
had been used for the purposes assigned to 
Possessing such inestimable sacred 
treasures, Louis would, of course, find a 
fitting shrine for them : hence arose La 
Sainte Chapelle, which derived its name 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
RECENT ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


COLLECTION OF OLD MASTERS. 


We last month recorded the loan to the 
Museum of a selection of paintings from the 
Grosvenor . Another collection of 
about seventy paintings, lent by Lord Elcho, 
has just been — in the room adjoining the 
Sheepshanks eries, space having been 
i by the temporary removal of the 
‘ownshend pictures. The collection is almost 
entirely confined to examples of the Venetian 
school of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
though one of the most important and attrac- 
tive pictures in it is by Murillo. This is an 
illustration of a monastic ——— infant 
Saviour appearing to a mendicant friar, and 
bestowing on him a loaf of bread. In the 
background is a landscape with distant build- 
i The intensity of devotional feeling 
expressed in the countenance of the kneeling 
> ad Ge orcas oad gem tS 
Holy Child, are praise. This 
int formed part of the Spanish collection of 
i ippe, which hung in the galleries of 
the Louvre until 1848, when it was removed to 
land, and afterwards dispersed by auction. 
e largest example of Titian is a replica of 
the ‘Venus and Adonis’ in the National 
Gallery. Near this is a remarkable picture 
representing St. Sebastian, a handsome youth 
with long dark hair, pierced by an arrow. 
The drooping body of the dying saint is bound 
toa tree by the arms—one being fixed above 
his head, the other drawn down. One foot 
rests on a log of wood, on the end of which is 

the inscription :— 

TICIANVS FACIEBAT 
MDXXII 

It is believed that this picture is the same as 
the St. Sebastian by Titian, described in the 
aa of the pictures belonging to Charles I. 


the fatal arrow ; and some 

small figures, dimly discernible in the back- 

und of the larger painting do not seem to 

ve been introduced in this: in other respects 
the treatment is the same in both pictures. 

A gorgeous example of Venetian colouring, 

ee infant Jupiter surrounded by 

who are ministering to his wants, 

ical instruments, is, 


vone, a pupil of Titian. The figures 
recall those of his better known contemporary, 
eThe Natit esign 
‘The vity,’ a small but nobly-designed 
work of is remarkable as ing the 
S ius Parabellis.” Si pic- 
tures by this great master are rare. 
A female portrait by Paris Bor- 
done appears to have once been a full-length 
Her gy ny coger attitude of Titian’s;Venus, 
but it has ruthlessly cut down to a half- 


' Vasari is represented to great advan- 
pleted nah die on the mp Olives,’ a 
pain’ e in conception ution, 
and admirable in colouring ts 
_ A curious fresco 


man holding an inscribed paper, on which the 
name Jacopo may be deciphered. 
A portrait of Tintoretto, by himself, is an in- 
ng example of this great portrait-painter. 
The favourite subject of the Venetian school, 
The at Cana,’ serves Tintoretto, 
as it so often did ay among his contem- 
es, a8 an excuse for representin i- 
foeat banquet. This, though a email pictore 
and much in ay Ro cleaning, will repay 
examination i i 
a ny emmy at first sight it would 
vator Rosa is ted by two land- 
scapes, one ofa Miadh Ueageen €f ection: two 
cattle, are attributed to Francesco Mola. 





Ceasers. -—tthe prizes won by the suc- 
cessful competitors of the last Government 
examination of the students of this school, were 

ted to them, on the 3rd of last month, by 

. C. Lamport, at the school-room, Clerken- 
well Green. 

Dover.—The opening meeting of this school 
took place in the early of A . in rooms 
belonging to the Old Ship Hotel, which have 
been arranged for the purpose. Models of every 
kind are distributed about the apartments, and 
oo figures for students in anatomical 

Win; ° 

Rrpe—The attempt to establish a school in 
this town has unfortunately failed, owing prin- 
cipally, it is stated, to the difficulty of procuring 
a suitable building for the purpose; this the 
South Kensington authorities require before 
granting any aid. Under these circumstances 
the ape after _ — and per 
siderable expense in its endeavour to carry ou 
the object, has determined to proceed no further. 


SCHOOLS OF ART COMPETITION. 


We subjoin a list of the schools to the students 
of which medals were awarded, - together with 
the number of students on the books in De- 
cember, 1869. Want of space last month com- 
pelled us to omit it when noticing the Schools 
of Art competition. 
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THE MERCHANTS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 























says the modern ones were lon » low in the 
water, and slightly built, rarely had more 
than two banks of oars, and were armed 
with a “spear” at the prow for “ ram- 
ming.” Gallernes were a smaller kind of 
galleys with only one bank of oars. 

From this i 











ment, and to have aimed at the 
command of the narrow seas. In reign 
of John we find the king had galleys and 
galliases, and another kind of vessels which 


The accom ing drawing (Fig. 1), from 
one of the iltaminations in Bo ee, MS. 
of Froissart’s Chronicle, in the British Mu- 
seum (Harl. 4379), is perhaps one of the 
clearest and best contempo: illustrations 
we have of these medisval It will 
bo coon that it coer pales ung, low open 

t, with outrigger galleri rowers, 
while the hold £ left free for merchandise, 
or, a8 in the present instance, for men-at- 
arms. It has a fore-castle like an ordinary 
ship ; the shields of the m -at-arms who 
occupy it are hung over the bulwarks : the 








t-house covered with ta ‘ 
is shield, and holding his ewe 
heon. A cl 


commander stands at the stern “bearing | 








spicuous: the former are men-at-arms in 

armour, one on the fore-castle is very 
ee shown ; the sailors are entirely 
unarmed ; 
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=, 48 
CAZAX 
IL., at folio 18, and again at folio 189 verso. 
Other representations of ships occur at folic 
25, 26 verso, 83, 136 verso (a i of 
boats), 189 verso, and 214 of the same MS. 

















Fig. 1. SHIP AXD GALLEY. 





























cabin ; raised 
platform which formed the fore-castle; and 








the crew of the largest ships was usually 
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ship, in which a king and his suite 
about to embark, from such a point < 
view that we see the ship 
in tive, and find that there is & 
cabin only in the prow. The earliest notice 
of cabins occurs in the year A.D. 1228, when 
a ship was sent to Gascony with some effects 
of the king’s, and 4s. 6d. was paid for 
making a chamber in the same ship for 
the king's wardrobe, &c. In A.D. 1242 the 
king and queen went to pears & and 
convenient chambers were ordered to be 
built in the ship for their majesties’ use, 
which were to be wainscoted—like that 
probably in Earl Richard of Warwick's 
ship in the wood-cut (Fig. 2). This en- 
graving, taken from Rouse’s MS. Life of 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick 
British Museum, Julius, E. IV.), of the 
part of the fourteenth century, gives 

a very clear representation of a ship and 
its boat. The earl is setting out on his 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. In the 
d we see him with his pilgrim’s 

in hand, stepping into the boat which 

is to carry him to his ship lying at anchor 
in the harbour. The costume of the sailors 
is illustrated the men in the boat. 
The vessel is a ship of burden, but such a 
one as kings and great personages had 
equi for their own uses; resembling 
an ordinary merchant-ship in all essentials, 
but fitted and furnished with more than 
usual convenience and sumptuousness. In 
Earl Richard’s ship the sail is emblazoned 
with his arms ; and the pennon, besides the 
red cross of England, has his badges of 
the bear and ragged staff: the ragged staff 
also appears on the castle at the mast-head. 
The castle, which all ships of this age 
have at the stern, is in this case roofed in 
and handsomely ornamented, and no doubt 
formed the state apartments of the earl. 
There is also a castle at the head of the 
ship, though it is not very plainly shown 
in the drawing. It consists of a raised 
platform, the round-headed entrance to the 


are 
of 


t obvious. A glance at 

t . the former ship in our 
illustrations will enable the reader to un- 
derstand its construction and use. Besides 
boat which is to convey the earl on 
another boat will be seen hanging 

-cut (Fig. 3) is taken from 


. in the British Museum 


a ule. We have intro- 
peculiarities : the 

the way of steering by a paddle 
gummet of rope, still, we 

e latter part of the four- 

, long after the rudder had 

; and the use of lee-boards 

way of the ship, and make 

course nearer to the wind. The 


presentation of 
boards occurs at folio 5 of the 


though the royal navy was small, 

have said, in case of need there was a 
further naval force available. The ancient 
of Kent and Sussex, called the Cinque 
with their members (twelve neigh- 
gr erage with i 

®, upon forty days’ 

the king with fifty-seven 





tion, requires fifty-seven ships, each having 
a master and twenty men well 

arrayed to meet him at Bristol; statin 
further, that at the expiration of the 

days the ~ and men should be at the 


king’s own and so long as he 
eels ovethe tie ol teas, thn, Gaceaae 


of each ship to have 6d., the constable 6d., | i 


and each of the other men 3d., per day. 

In the year A.D. 1205 we have a list of 
royal galleys and vessels of war ready for 
service: and it is instructive to see w. 
they were stationed: there were at Lon- 
don 5, Newhaven 2, Sandwich 3, Romney 
4, Rye 2, Winchelsea 2, Shoreham 5, 
preg os 2, Exeter 2, Bristol 3, Ips- 
wich 2, wich 5, Lyme 5, Yarmouth 3, 
in Ireland 5, at Gloucester 1—total 51; 
and the Cinque Ports furnished 52; so that 
there were ready for sea more than 100 
galleys, or ‘“‘ men-of-war.” 

If the occasion required a greater force 
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Fig. 3. sm J. 


at Dartmouth the Spanish ship that was 
the Lord Poyntz’s, and Sir Phil; Courte- 
nay’s great ship. In the port of London 
two great ships, one called Trinity, and 
the other Thomas. At Hull a great ship 
called Taverner’s, the name Grace-dieu. 


At Newcastle a great ship called The | called 


George. They also state where the barges, 
balynfers, and pinnaces may be obtained. 


Some of these may have been royal ships, | i 
bal ont On of he. Of the Grace-diew 


of Hull we know from Rymer (xi., 258) 
that John Taverner of Hull, mariner, 


having made a shi 
y | cauvech, or larger, had. granted’ that the 


said ship, by reason of her unusual mag- 
nitude, should be named the Grace-dieu 
carrack, and enjoy certain privileges in 
On a great emergen 

sweeping impressment o 
fleet was miade ; ¢.g., Hen 
yen, Coven Nicholas 

geant-at-arms, to arrest all ships and 
vessels in every port in the kingdom of 
Se en at cent tone and epenels, 
for the king’s service; and Edw. IV., in hi 


, a still more 
the mercantile 
V., in his third 


yt, his ser. | 
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BRITISH ARTISTS : 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARAOTER. 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 





No. XCIV.—ALEXANDER HOHENLOHE BURR. 







SCOTLAND, it is well known, has contri- 
buted to the British school 
many of its foremost artists from the time 
of George Jamesone (1586—1644), whom 
Walpole designates the ‘‘ Vandyke of have come southwards to mature 
Scotland,” to our own day. Jamesone was 
a it - —_ and studied under 
Rubens in Antwerp, and so successfully 
that his works have sometimes passed for 
those of the great painter of the Low | talents, genius, and industry will find the widest 
Countries ; yet it is stated that he rarely | and meet with its highest reward. These are strong motives to 
2 5 received more than about thirty-four shil- | attract to our vast metropolis the painters and sculptors of Irish 

, lings for a portrait, though working for royalty and for | or Scottish birth ; for though patronage is not wanting elsewhere 
' the nobles and chieftains of his native country. The | —in Scotland especially there is no lack of it in co to the 

latter part of his life was amid stormy times, number and wealth of its inhabitante—London is the great mart 
yet. says his biographer, Allan Cunningham, “he had of commerce, and even Art has in our own days no insignificant 
probably too much sense to meddle in angry politics, place in the trading system. 


of painting 


Pepe gegeg spiny. oo 

| for each, as a rule, has ‘its own istinguishing features, even as 
| the country which gave birth to each its distinctive natural 
character marked on the surface. it i 
our northern artists having ees Pa singe in their own land 


i 
z 
F 
: 
2 
& 


even then they have almost invariably their 
amid all that might tempt them into new association 
with men of other thoughts and methods. Moreover, there is a 
natural tendency in mauvkind to seek the ae ae their 


and he seems to have been befriended equally by both These prefatory remarks will scarcely be considered inappro- 
sides” —Royalists and Covenanters. ‘The covenanting Lesleys | priate when introducing to our readers the artist whose name 
and Campbells were his frequent visitors, while the royalist | stands at the head of this notice, and who has left Scotland to 
Montrose and a vast body of his companions, not to mention the | reside in London. ALEXANDER HoHENLOHE Burk is the younger 
unfortunate monarch, Charles I. himself, were his friends and brother of John Burr, whose career was sketched out in our 
patrons. The pencil he held was, no doubt,a potent charm to volume of last year. Though a Scotchman by parentage, he 
keep peace about his dwelling: to sit to the great it- 
painter of the day is a temptation which many ridicule but few 


resist. Jamesone was, in short, caressed by the powerful, and went there, and bo! 
lauded by the poets of his time, much in the usual fashion of his | that time under the 


happened to be born in Manchester, in the year 187; but when 
quite a boy, he and his brother, who was born in Edinburgh, 
th of them entered the Trustees’ Academ 
direction of the late John Ballantyne, R. 


, at 

a4 

successful brethren before and since. . . . . That he stands at the | and Robert Scott Lauder, B.S.A. At the age of nineteen, namely 
head of the British school of portrait-painting there can be no in 1856, he made his first appearance as an exhibitor, at the 





Drawn by W. J. Allen.) 


THE ESCAPE OF QUEEN HENRIETTA. 


Bezel Govatiee Academy, to which he sent a small picture called | 
q Fruit Stall,’ whose owner, an old woman, is disposing of | 
some of her wares to a group of children: the artistic value of | 


this little work did not escape the notice of the then secretary | 


of the Academy, Mr. D. Hill, B.S.A., who at once 
himeelf: a greater compliment could scarcely ha 

the young painter. i 
more fortunate, his picture. ‘ The 


4 
2 


Scottish Academy, having been purchased ogee hae t 


the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scot 
H. Lemon, for distribution to the subscribers of the 
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‘ontof Mr. Alexander B. Anderson, of Li a gentleman | 1864 Mr. Burr sent to the Academy ‘ ,)—engra 
ote bas been @ liberal patron of the two brothers. The first | Journal for 1867, under the title "Pls . ~ 
picture he exhibited after taking up his residence among us | interior with a group of y at thei t 
was ‘The Mask,’ hung at the Royal Academy in 1862. In the | year till 1869, when he contributed a pi to which we 
following year he coatributed to the same gallery a far more pamaty refer, nothing was seen at the Royal Academy 
important work, a scene from Tennyson's ‘‘ Dora ;” it represents | cil. 

Mary and Dora in the eerie Hee farmer Allen’s sitting-room, et other exhibition- ies showed that this interven 
where she discovers him, with grandson between his knees, | was not idly passed. In 1865 we noticed by him at the British 
ruminating on his past stern conduct to hisson. The figure of | Institution an interesting and carefull 


. - : nted picture called 
old Allen is very fine, especially in the half-stern, half-relenting | ‘The Lesson.’ In Mr. Wallis’s winter exhibition, eld that same 


ion of face. The entire composition has, indeed, more yearin the Suffolk Street Gallery, was ‘ Caught Napping,’ a vi 
sabject-matter for comment than we can find room to write. In | school-room full of children “of both ugh “pp s. | oy 


su sexes, one 


Drawn by W. J. asa} (THE FLUTE-PLAY ER. 


’ ; unfortunate 
having fallen asleep on the desk, will be instantly awakened from | nreTTA,’ the ine Se on this work, nor on_ that 
his slumber by the master, who is preparing to ‘‘come down” on no room oe ane this year, ‘Charles I. at Exeter,’ except 
the sl ’s head with a tolerably thick glove which he holds in in the same wey higher aim than any of his pre- 
his hand, to the amusement of some of the scholars and the horror that both Laer sah onl gaan in his 
of others: but the delinquent will be more frightened than hurt. | ceding we OF think there is more in thi 
In 1867 this artist sent to the British Institution wwe | ote as hitherto shown Us; he is diffident 
‘Holy Water’ and ‘ Nursing Baby,’ both very commendabie. no h we would be the last to persuade 
We have no notes of anything exhibited by Mr. Burr in 1868, | and vy re by urging him to go out 
and believe that he was absent from all the picture-galleries. | to — he might venture, i 
Last year he sent to the Scottish Academy ‘ After the | believe t he bas hitherto done, 
Battle of Culloden,’ and to our Academy the picture which | beyond — 
forms one of our engravings, ‘ EscaPE OF i 
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be employed as reading- 


desks in churches, we must not 


EAGLE LECTERNS.* 
Ix our inquiry as to the meaning of Eagles, | when 


and how they came to 


ignore the fact | da 


The words of | li 


the great French ecclesiologist quoted farther on, 


ai 
Fs 
5 
: 


that they were originally used 
tures, but for the Service-books. 


f continental churches, | from 
The fact, how- 


seem sufficiently to prove this. 
guinst the idea of the church 


ever, militates a 


and the existing practiceo 


eagle being necessarily connected wi 
Gospel,’ or 


no 
get 


the evan, ~ 


article. 


ply a far-seer, and’ 


uotations connect- 


gle 


eagles, we have stated in our former 
The eagle with him is sim 


high-fly er, 


and,’ thére- 
the-emblem of |-use of 
attaches to lectern 


so far as both may symbolise, 


That this latter. 
in England ‘have, 
eag 
t we ‘cafinot 


q 


ee 
St. John. We' 


ing it with 


with scriptare at all; 
meaning M. Viollet-le-Duc 


fore, tends to dissociate it from 
St. John, ex 
; and aims. 


loft 
is t 


since the Reformation, made the. 
exclusively a Bible-desk, t 


rid of the idea it has to do wi 
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i] seer at 
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* Continued from p. 140. 
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THE ROYAL BIRMINGHAM 
SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 


THE AUTUMN EXHIBITION. 





Tus second exhibition of the year was opened 
to the public on the 29th September: its con- 
tents number nearly 700 works, including a few 
examples of sculpture. The chief attractions 
arise from borrowed works; yet many have 
been sent ps gare metropolitan, provincial, 
and local. The present is certainly the best 
“ Autumn” yp we a seen for a 
ve time in the gallery of thi iety. 
oan of honour is Wworthily, filled. by 
‘The Way to the Cattle of Peter Gra- 
ham, lent by Mr. Joseph Gi who also con- 
tributes an example of Erskine 
in‘ A Country Railway-station.’ W. P. Frith’s 
portrait of les Dickens is due to the kind- 
ness of his executor, Mr. John Forster. Two 
admirable examples of George Cole are lent re- 
spectively by Messrs. W. ©. Firmstone and 
George Fox. ‘The Music-scene in the Barber of 
Seville,’ by the late John Phillip, iscontributed by 
Mr. John Marshall; ‘The Welsh Funeral,’ one 
of the most solemn and noble of the works of the 
late David Cox, is contributed by Mrs. David 
Jones. A fine pendent toit is found in the‘ Count- 
ing the Flock,’ by the same artist, lent by Mr. 8. 
Mayou. Mr. 8. Cartwright contributes two 
charming works—‘ Christmas Visitors,’ by F. D. 
Hardy, and ‘Nestlings,’ by G.B. O'N In 
these days of modern, we are reminded of the 
Middle-age, style of warfare, by J. Pettie’s ‘The 
Sally,’ the property of Mr. John A. Mappin. 
Mr. A. A. Hirst lends an admirable, though 
small, George Lance ; and the pathos of T. Faed 
is shown in ‘ Homeless,’ lent by H. W. F. Bole- 
kow, Esq., M.P. Colonel Ratcliff contributes 
two examples of Sidney’Cooper in his speciality 
of sheep and cattle ; and the minute character- 
painting, — wonder-working hand of G. 
J. Pinwell is, for the first time, locally known 
by two admirable renderings from Bro "8 
Poem, of “ The Piper of Hamelin,” lent by Mr. 
E. Dalziel. Marcus Stone is represented by 
his study for his picture—‘ Elizabeth obliged to 
attend by sister Mary,’ lent by Mr. 
. Elkington, Among the many works 
sent direct by the contributing artists we 
notice, ‘ Alone,’ by James Sant— admir- 
able in drawing; ‘The Death of , 


by V. Prinsep ; the incident ing to Hsop 
his fable of ‘ Fortune and the Boy, y 
E. Armitage ; ‘The Minstrels’ Gallery,’ by H. 


G. 
a ray careieg aedoape 7 liveelag Gs te 
a very ¢ g landscape— ing on 
Llugwy. James Danby has also numerous 
works. There are characteristic examples of 
Henry and H. J. Dawson, Alexander C. E. 
Johnston, Collingwood, Archer, MacCallum, 
Hemsley, John Sherwin, ©. J. P. and A. 
Pettitt, Henry Moore, Edwin Ha Henry 
Johnson, J. J. Hill, W. B. Leader, John Sayer, 
J. D. Mayfield, J. MacWhirter, A. J. Wool. 
mer, &¢. Two notable full-length its 
are contributed,—that of the ‘Countess of 
Dudley,’ by R. Buckner, and the it of 
‘Mrs. Markham,’ by Sir F. Grant, ident of 
the Society. The lady-artists are 

by Miss Mutrie—whose ‘ Japanese - 
themums,’ surrounded by objects of still- is 
admirably painted— Anderson, 

Phillott, Adelaide Ballott, Agnes Bouvier, Mar- 
garet and Louise Rayner, &c.: each contributes 
works of much supeliante. 


members of the Royal Birmingham Society and 
other local pore our space precludes 


. , -. our 
doing justice. F. H. Henshaw’s contributions r 





is strong, as is 
Wie ’s 
ton, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
T. Munns, which 


by 


portrait of D. W. Crom 
and other portraits by iL 
are artistic and life-like. 


There is incipient power evident in those by W. 
Roden, Jun.: they are clever and true, but 
m somewhat in check by careless handling, 
and a contempt for purity of tints. Not asa 
portrait we may refer to a Wilkieish “bit” 


of genre-painting—‘ A Political 


Cobbler,’ by J. 
careful 


Pratt ; and to the brilliant colouring and 


Louisa Martin, 


Mary and Florence Vernon, &c., are also exhi- 


chief" The Playmats, by tho vice presen 
of the society, Mr. Petr Holties, is very deli- 


cate and scul ue. 


Sen, are re’ 
Fellows: th are 
Child and Dog,’ by 
our 
of the exhi 
ham Society 


H. Weekes, R.A., 
sends a marble bust of an African pri 
Two celebrities, fo} Elihu delling bes ag 
in m y Miss 

likenesses. ‘Hash !—e 
G. Halse, concludes 
necessarily limited notice of the contents 
Bition of the Royal Birming- 

of Artists; the secretary of 


Chunder 


which, Mr. A. E. Everitt, true to his antece- 
dents, and in the midst of his official-duties, 
all well discharged (as the contents of the exhi- 
bitions of the society ever prove), has yet found 
time to contribute some excellent examples 


illustrative of the 
wealth of our country. 
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tural 


ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES. 
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Car.isLz.—A monument is about to be placed 
in the cathedral of this city, at a cost of £800, 
to the memory of the late bish phy Bowen 
Dr. Waldegrave: it is the joint d 
Mr. Adams, the sculptor, and Mr. T. H. 
Watson, the architect. The figure, in statuary 
marble, will be recumbent, with rich cano- 


pied su ure and solid foliated brass 
8 

Hvut.—In the month of A Alderman 
Jameson formally presented to the Hull Corpo- 


Leetham had his intention to 

a marble statue to the Town-hall, and that Mr. 
K ie on ome ae 
ion, would be upon ex 

his talent. We congratulate artist on his 
success, we the liberal and 
iotic members of the Hull Corporation, who 
peve thus shown that the spirit which made 
the great house of De la Pole famous is not 
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Our second illustration is based upon the 
ON THE aan a Manicotp (Caltha palu- 
ADAPTABILITY OF OUR ae ; — we Bro and 
NATIVE PLANTS TO PURPOSES OF such ike lovaitis It ay one ; 
, found in tidal streams, growing @ posi- | 
esgmeenerat ae _ tion that at high tide it is completely covered ; 
BY EDWARD HULME, F.LS. we have thus seen it from the towing-paths by 


Pant VI. 


Resturno the consideration of the adaptability 
of many of our familiar plants to the require- 
ments of the designer in the decoration of sur- 
face or relief ornament, we give in the present 
part examples of the ornamental treatment of 
eight plants, all of them of frequent occurrence, 
so common, indeed, that the whole of them must 
be more or less familiar to all our readers, but 
which, with one or two exceptions, have, so far 
as our experience extends, been rarely, if ever, 
introduced into Art-work. The rose and thistle. 
from their heraldic application as the badges of 
England and Scotland respectively, may be fre- 
quently seen in old carvings, the bindweed is 
not uncommonly used both in medieval and 
modern Art, but the campion, king-cup, fever- 
few, daffodil, and harebell have by no means, as 
it a to us, received the attention at the 

of the followers of Decorative Art which 
they may fairly claim. 

Our first illustration is based upon the Doa- 
nose (Rosa canina), the commonest of our nu- 
merous ies of English wild rose—a family 
which, like the brambles, willows, and others, 
has by some botanists been cut up into several 
species from more or less obvious botanical marks, 
Pg ag a nature, however, which subjects DOG-ROSE. 
them to be by other observers considered as 
mere variations depending upon chance external | it becomes a striking feature even in the mass of | i 
influences; thus, while one writer reduces the | bold healthy vegetation so commonly found by 
various rose forms to five specific types, another, | the edges of a water-course ; these, therefore, 
of equally high status, mentions nineteen species | are the characters which, in embodying the 
as occurring in Britain. This refinement of oe in any design, we must endeavour to en- 
scientific observation will, however, be of no | force. We are unacquainted with any early ex- 
real service to the designer: for his purpose the | amples of the use ot une marsh marigold, except 
dog-rose, the most iar of our English species, 
may be accepted as a fairly typical flower. The 
garden varieties of roses are derived from the Rosa 
sempervirens of Southern Europe, the 2. indica, an 
Asiatic species, and many others. The sweet- 

iar, R rubiginosa, one of our wild lish 
a is also a favourite in many gardens from 

¢ fragrance of its leaves when pressed in the 
hand. The word rose is derived, according to 
some authors, from the Celtic rhos, which is in 
turn derived from the adjective rhodd, red; 
while others affirm that it descends to us from 
the Latin résa, itself deduced from the Greek 
rodon, derived from eruthros, red; but we are 
aS pre ae clue to the meaning of the 
=> e iar English name, the same 
idea being expressed in the specific word canina, | before the attention its ornamental features 
in the h rose de chien, and the German | Would have been perceived and permanently 
hundrose. The rose, though commonly met | embodied in some capital or spandrel. The 
with in ornament throughout the whole of the | generic name Caltha is derived from a Greek 
Decorated and Perpendicular periods of Gothic, | word signifying cup, and expressively points 
is more y found in the latter, since it was | Out a beautiful feature in the form of the flower, 
then yed, not merely on its own merits, | While the specific name, pa/ustris, is drawn from 
but also as the badge of the Tudors; hence, as 
@ heraldic form, we frequently meet with it in 
secular no less than in ecclesiastical work. Ex- 
amples of the heraldic use of the rose are very 
numerous; it may merely suffice to mention 
Hampton Court and Henry VII.’s Chapel at 
Westminster as abounding in illustrations. In 
the church at Hawton, Nottinghamshire, in a 
sculptured representation of the Resurrection, 
there is as a background, a very elaborate and 
beautiful diaper of the rose—its leaves, flowers, 
and buds being all employed ; this, as the Rose 
of Sharon, may be considered as introduced in 
a symbolic sense. A golden rose has from time to 
— given by the Pe bo thene wham they 
y reward for services 
raced toto church: Hoary VIII of ng 
ved, together wi his title “ : oes . << a 
of the Faith,” this mark of honour from: ‘Pope hone So tems t 7 emer gpa 
Alexander VI. The dog-rose will be found in | thenium), a plant widely distri! nib ted. Bri 
flower in early summer; the colour of the | tai ’ Y with doubifel claies 
blossoms varying on differont shrebs fro tain, but at the same time with doubtful claims 
white to a deep ; the brilli yt 
- ly pink ; brilliant scarlet 
as the « ad tal feature, being met with 
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names, as <r gout- 
weed, h livelong, wormwood, given 
to plants in recognition of their real or 


m use. 
The Campton (Lychnis diurna) is 





CONVOLVULUS. 


early morning: differing in all these respects 
from the Lychnis paar by a very similar plant 
in general appearance, but having the flowers 
white, with a slight odour, and opening in the 
evening. The white campion has generally a 
more robust and coarser character of growth 
than the pink campion, and appears to delight 








DAFFODIL. 


in more open situations, By many botanists, 
pap ig ae ts are considered as 
y allied, ink cam i ded 

as merely a ray of the whitetcat both 
the Anis dioica, The specific 

names diurna and vespertina refer to the times 
of flowering, the morning and evening respec- 





tively ; while the generic name Lychnis, common 
to all the species, is derived from the Greek 
word for lamps, the thick downy covering on 
the leaves of the white campion having st one 
time been employed in the manufacture of 
.wicks for use in lamps. 

The large Convo.vvivs, or Brepweep, the 





out England and Ireland, it is very local 
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the Rhamnus, or rm. 

The Srgar-rrume Tnistsz (Carduus lanceo- 
latus) has been selected as the subject of our 
seventh example. It may very commonly be met 
with in hedge- waste 
toa height of fromthreeto four feet, and forming 
a very ornamental and object. Its 
t in with the motto nemo 


fact will suffice to recall it to the memory 

sendem;, bat thio. cogmamnen of: S00 its 

frequent all w 
subject of our fifth illustration, and botanically the nalieeet embions ose Stipetons sentene tees 8 
nae 90 Be Uae Ciera 2 ot oe as oa thas have 00" treat 
most familiar plants; large surfaces of our or eee us sof 
atgenves (Las, oo, 6 Dened) Satna covensd D There are sev f a o theit 
ite leaves and tubular flowers. It err tngehaeshme them re claim 
is a curious fact that, though abundant through- —S 7 mil we paage 


r at least species, has a particu- 
larly ornamental effect from the veins upon the 
leaves being of a clear milky-white, the rest of 
being of the normal green colour. 
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SALMACIS. 


—_——— 


ENGRAVED FROM THE STATUB OF T. BROCK. 


is one of the fictions of which so 

many are to be met with in the writin of 
the ancient Greek and Roman poets. Ovid 
refers to it in his ‘‘ Metamorphoses ":— 

“ Now in the limpid streams she view’d his face ;* 

fal Sons asta yar nt 

Now gather’d flowers that grew about her streams, 

‘And then by chance was gathering as she 


to be reputed fair. : 

Drypen’s Translation, Book iv. 
most eloquent Scottish 
te Rev. Edward Irving, whose 
2 vac sorter ert — 
in our younger;days,|when speaking of the 
i ; co and ite effects, oni : “In 
rude and barbarous conditions of 
iety, where the intellect is still in its 
state, or cultivated only for the 
ification of the sense, they begin by 
to their ideas of God a sensible form, 
ing able to conceive of no abstract power, 
i , or beauty, save that which is em- 
ied in a form; and because the human 
is most noble, their deities have that 
i ion of those features 
in the virtue of the god is 
to reside. And if the Arts have 
with their ideas, as in ancient 
do then call upon the artist to 
e sense the best effigies which 
of that , strength, 
loveliness chich they have 
i ao and there the 
sense keepeth pace with the 

imagixation.” 

nothing gem nothing 
in this combined idol- 
sense and the imagination as 
the works either of painter or 
sculptor. The formative Arts are in them- 

selves material, though capable of bein 
spiritualised ; they are imitative also, an 
must have for their origin something pre- 
existent, so ing with which the eye is 
iliar, yet le of receiving higher 
attributes of grace and beauty than those 
which may actually belong to them; and 
here the fancy or imagination of the artist 
comes in to give to his ideal “effigy” the 
utmost sr — of merce and ex- 
pression, , he is ca of impart- 
ing to it. It was with This object the 
sculptors of Greece worked upon the marble 
that symbolised their divinities, and adorned 


z 


A 


i 


it 


Be. 
$8 


the temples in which they worshipped, and | P 


offered sacrifice to, the gods and goddesses 
of their country; and it is with the same 
object that the best sculptors of every age 
and land have striven in the prosecution 
of their labours. 

The sculptor who adopts a subject 
suggested to him by the descriptive writing 
of some Greek or Roman author, must 
especially endeavour to form his model on 
the same “‘ lines” as those employed by the 

t artists of old; and Mr. Brock, who, 

y the way, we may speak of as a rising 
sculptor of Bre promise, has evidently 
worked in direction in his statue of 
‘Salmacis.’ We have italicised the lines of 
Ovid which particularly gave him the idea 
of his statue: the figure in attitude and 
expression is exceedingly animated; there 

is much elegance in the arrangement 


roughout, while the modelling of the | from his estab 


th 
flesh is firm and truthful. 
+ ermaphrditn 





THE WORKMEN’S 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Tue exhibition is now a8 com lete as it 
i to be: all the contributions are 


of what it o 


think, might 

been. led to expect too much, for there has 

poe the a pheld it universally 

su ; u it uni ; 
a ber of noblemen and gentlemen 

tors;” special messengers 

Europe; and ts were emp in 

all the leading cities and towns 

— Ireland, and the Colonies. 


though ostensibly a workmen’s exhibi- ter 


tion there was nothing to prevent extensive 
employers from being contributors: the 
only condition being that should 
name the artisan by whom the work 
exposed was actually executed—which they 
are a willing to do. We should 
int a very list if it contained all the 
fonds manufacturers who are absent : but 
as portion of one of our columns 
might enumerate those who are present ; 
of our Art-manufacturers, indeed, there are 
barely a score who enter @ ce at the 
Wee bopin withthe foreign department 
0 wi reign ent : 
France is not represented at all; Spain is 
in the same position; Prussia is almost in 
the same state; Austria has a few objects 
of secondary merit;* Belgium has given 
little or no help; Denmark ‘has fitted up 
an — Bye it is a. by 
contributions e in New 
eed owe 
t the 
manufacturers; Bavaria sends a few 
examples of earthenware; and the whole 
force of the foreign de ¢ rests upon 
Italy. By some lucky chance, or, pos- 
sibly, by the enterprise of some energetic 


“helper” of that country, Italy comes out | V85°Ss, 


in great strength ; but for this aid, indeed, 
the contributions of the Continent would 
ae been a source of humiliation and not 
ride. 

We confess that such results cause us 
some se We cannot account for the 
apathy various manufacturers of the 
several states of Europe. We should have 
supposed there were hundreds in France, 
in Austria, in Belgium, in Prussia, and 
some even in Spain and Bavaria and Nor- 
Sol Soon property pes bate thaws: Ghattl 

.been properly put before , 
have availed Se ives of another ps 
tunity to submit their “wares” to the 
inspection of British—buyers. There is in 
those kin a very notion 
of English wealth ; a p general idea 
that “ things of beauty” need only be seen 
to be purel here ; yet the producers 
almost universally seem to have resisted 





* Herr Klein, however, has fitted large 
which he exhibits here ; Dat the objets he abows 
lishment in Great borough 
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Oallowhili and James Callowhill, . and 
Josiah Davis, who submit to us these verit- 


uctions in Fine Art. Some paint- 
mo Mies Baley,, the" ikesin: Staion. 
are also of consi ble merit. 


Some cups and saucers (one ially, 
t), painted by H. J, Kane, Ponsa 
, of Longton, are of much ability 
and promise. : 
oe is nothing more under this head 
that demands notice. : 

The glass is even of less importance than 
the in; some 
am: are shown by Thomas of 
Birmingham, while those of Davis, of that 
town, manifest skill and some originality. 
One or two cases contain other specimens, 
neither good nor bad, and thatis all. We 
may, perhaps, except few shown bya 
society—the Society for the Employment 
of Women. 

Under the head ‘‘ Ornamental Metal- 
weclmane of qieling cok coceatiioie 

: i aia *, 
contributed by Maem, Mappin and Webb ; 
designed and made by artists and artisans 
in their employ—Jefferson, Barrett, Finlay, 
ey 2 and others: we give the names as 
we them in the catalogue. Some iron- 
work for churches has been sent by Messrs. 
Cox and Son, and some admirably engraved 
brass-work by W. J. Bastard, of Olerken- 
well, They are “‘ saw-pierced.” 

By far the most attractive contribution 
under this head is the collection of imita- 
tion jewels exhibited by Mr. John Jeffreys, 
of Tottenham Court Road. are — 
tively marvellous: it is impossible, without 
minute inspection, to distinguish the mock 
from the real—with reference either to the 
imitated jewels or the imitated gold in 
which they are set. It seems only in idea 
that the one is more valuable than the 
other ; yet the one is charged for in pennies 
while the prices of the other are in pounds 
—the being 240 times the worth of 
the imitations. They are admirably set ; 
simply, as they ought to be, but with a 

ciency of ornamentation. We defy 
any casual observer to take up one of the 
emeralds or opals and believe that he may 
be its possessor for a few shillings: he 
wlan Sor one of the rings or the shirt- 
with confidence, in the assurance 
that detection is impossible without sub- 
mitting the article to the usual tests. 

In furniture little is shown that is novel 
or of much merit. There is not in the 
catalogue the name of a single one of our 
leading manufacturers. ow is this? 
We know that several are ready and 
willing to give the names of the artists who 
design, and the artisans who work, for 
them; yet they have kept entirely aloof 

the movement. The names 
son and Graham, Gillows, Holland, Trol- 
lope—in short, all the renowned pro- 
ducers—do not appear in any way; but 
surely we might have that some 
of their workmen would have exhibited as 
employés at the t houses. 

Epo plinisalevonttek bedstead, ‘‘ made 
and lent by Mr. G. Pugh,” is, however, an 
attraction in this division. Mr. Blews, of 
Birmingham, sends some excellent Gothic 


furniture, carved—the best of which are | con’ 


the production of Mrs. Dawson: they are 
indeed of high merit, and show that in 
this class of Art women may compete with 


men, 

Messrs. Brookes and Crookes, of Sheffield, 
have admirably filled a case with ——- 
of their razors, knives, scissors, This 
firm has established, and maintains, a hiy,h 
reputation in every country of and 
in America. The articles they produce 


ved ex- | beside th 


produ 
possible, all the value which can be derived 
m Art. The scissors, ially, are an 
article of much elegance. Shirley, of 


na & a 

: m now 

number of personal wel oye ee . 

sleeve-links, ear-rings, shirt-studs, &c., 
ich cannot be too much 


the i > & w 
ised, while they are very charmingly | Paris. 
ed, sim 


flowers being, for the most 
ornments. It is difficult to 
convey an idea of the and beau 
of — objects, - whii = ge 
y app ey pretend to no- 
thin but what they are—productions of 
the loom : if hand-wrought they could not 
be better, although they must be pro- 
duced at twenty times the cost, for their 
marketable value ‘s very little indeed ; yet 
no lady could be de; by wearing 
them: the value of a thing is not always 
what it will bring. We our readers 
to see and examine this collection, and to 
watch the wonderful loom as it calls them 


into being. 
We have noticed the ew that seemed 
most attractive in the Workmen’s Inter- 
national Exhibition: there are single ob- 
jects, however, that demand notice, and 
upon these we shall briefly comment. 

The “ Bog I 
are contributed by Jacques of Dublin, and 
Gibson of Belfast: the well-known names 
of leadi ucers of this class of goods 
are absent. Those of Mr. Gibson are very 
varied, and of considerable merit. : 

A temple and fountain of wrought iron, 
made Davidson, for Messrs. Barnard 
and Bi of Norwich, is an example of 
admirable pe gece ony 

A word of praise is demanded for J. T. 
Wilson, “joiner,” of Newman Street, who 
shows an excellent pulpit, and a lectern, in 


part, their 


Jack- | carved oak. 


Of wood-carving there are some 





-oak ornaments” of Ireland | varie 
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THE ALEXANDRA PARK. 


of persistent and energetic efforts, 
—_ ietore of the Alexandra Park have 
themselves in a continuance of their 
internal squabbles. The cost of this luxury can- 
be set down at less than £30,000 a year, so 
oan a ioures at & 
eantime the voice of indignation 

the neighbourhood. Land bought, 
shops in the ex tion 
pany be — y more 
principles than those of the dog 
manger, are daily, monthly, annual, 
to holders. e inhabitants have 
repeated meetings on the subject—indigna- 
i they would be called in America. 
informed that it is only the paraly- 
the ing of the war-cloud that 
very decided effort at self-help. 
be paid for the property the 
say) accept it, even foregoing 

i tes for that purpose. It is 
y go to law among themselves 
ion of the price, after they have 
; and this reflection allows the 
to be ranked among things 


when (for it is only a question of 
the Alexandra Palace is placed under the 
f men of this world, SO ar to - 
the proprietors must be to fill it wi 
adequate a of works a Art. The 
proposed for is the organising 
& series 0: tte Galan, 20 wile not hitherto 
Art-objects of all kinds are included 
‘the scheme— works of Fine, Applied, and In- 
Art. The project is one eminently 
the attention of manufacturers. An 
is afforded them of organising an 
to the contents of which they will 
last persons consulted, but the first. 
participation in the scheme, the 
of our great industrial centres 
means of a wide and repeated 
ion of their products to public notice 
e of advertisement which they cannot 
find elsewhere. By taking an interest in the 
mg which the local residents propose to 
the ceramic manufacturer, the textile 
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manufacturer, the Sere, the bronzist, 


4 


industrial producer of almost every descri 
will have the means at the pen time of 
a definite amount of his product, and of 
the excellence of that product very 
wn ; first by exhibition in the 

then by the constant exhibition at 
ee fortunate acquirer of the 


FyRETE PETEEEE 
ea tetntlt 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Antwerr.—The Royal Academy of this city 
has elected Sir Edwin Landseer a member in 
place of the late M. Overbeck; and M. Dyck- 
mans, who is a native of Antwerp, in the room 
of the late Baron Leys. 
Frorence.— The man _of Signor 
— a nog No. 97, ‘Via pg 

orence, employs some 
fabrication of stained-glass ft wren 
artist who ee aed is 

some 


window jewellery. 
already executed a 
a church rich with the 


congratulate Florence on the activity thus 
displayed in the noble and graceful art of 
staining glass. 

Panis.—The war that has desolated so 


prize 
Pierre 0. Mathieu, also a pupil of M. Cabanel 
; iet ; but as he acquired a similar 
could not receive it a 
iven to Theobald 
ize f sculpture—subj t pone 
‘or ect, * 

slaying the Lions’—was adj to Jules 
Isodore Lafrance, pupil of . Duret and 

Maillet ; the second to Alfred C. Charles, 

: MM. Sees and Bonnaissieux. 
acquet, pupil of M. Henriquel Dupont, gai 

the first prize for engraving; and ma 
Massard, another of Dupont’s pupils, received 
the second. The first architectural prize was 
won by Albert F. T. Thomas, pupil of MM. 

ee ae < of Vo 
'y Houdon, the result of a public subscription, 
has been temporarily ‘in the square of 
the Polytechnic School. By a decree of the 
new French government the conservation of the 
public galleries, &c., is associated with the 
a of Public Works.—An interest- 
series of researches, set on foot M. 
Richard, as Minister of the Fine Arta, Be Reg 
arrested by the war and the revolution. M. 
Alfred Michiels was charged with a mission to 

discover and i 
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e of his hospitality; he set 
re them, and then he painted the 


ing to the criticism of one of 
i ing studies 


of the express terms 
of the Pentateuch, that the first Passover was 
eaten standing, the loins girt, the feet shod, the 
staff grasped i 


’ 
Moana, doubt, in th But before comin 
to the conclusion that such was the unvari 
ivine Law, 
we must refer to that great body of oral tradi- 
tion with which the written law was, as it was 


to held in joyful repose. The attitude of 
ft camel when the Jordan was 
his explanation has regulated the 

actual Jewish custom. 
ing this in mind, we still can find no 


is Roman, a relic of the ancient 
ment of the triclinium. The introduction of 
the Greek mode‘of lying down to eat—a corrup- 
i : of the Romans—is 


frequent, during the languid summer-months, 
for the feasters, crowned with flowers, and half, 
or more than half, unclothed, to recline on the 
couches around the table, as we see them de- 
picted on the frescoes of the A era. It 
would require very positive evidence — and 
we believe Begone is ~y a any kind —to 
transport this pagan idolatrous custom to 
Palestine. The triciinium, if there introduced 
at all, could have only been one of the Greek 
innovations of Herod, so hateful to the ortho- 
dox Jews. The dinner-table is an unknown 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of “Tua Art-JougNat.” 
Sm,—In your August number you gave an 
account of a visit to my studio, and of some of 
the pictures gs during my stay in the 
Holy Land. will now give me permission 
to state my case for myself. 

I have for years felt that the pictures which 
represent the sacred stories are entirely con- 
ventional and untrue. I have wondered wh 
it is that in a country where Bibles w 
record those stories are sold in thousands, 
pictures which represent them are very seldom 
painted, and still less frequently sold; that 
while pictures of ‘Queen Katherine in i 
for her Life,’ or ‘Sancho Panza and the Duchess, 
are sure to interest and sure to ae 
which peer t the Hie apections om 
the acts and doings of His apostles, are 
by—neglected and unsold. Now this uncon- 
tested fact arises not from want of interest in 
the subject, but from an unconscious feeling 
that they are nottrue. Quite unconscious ; for, 
as far as I know, few people ever think at all 
about it. Many of the people I met at Jerusalem, 
the city in which the Saviour lived, were quite 
startled by a few questions I put to them as to 
the dress and appearance of the Saviour—a 
subject, they said, which they had not thought 
atall about; though a Jewish rabbi, in derision, 
pointed me to a figure ing by, and said, 
“There! your Jesus was like that man.” 

But after the traveller has been to the Holy 
Land, has visited Jerusalem, crossed the Mount 
of Olives to Bethany, visited Bethlehem, Naza- 
reth, Capernaum, has seen the people, their 
Seniedine ieee ate 

e galleries of Europe, at the pictures 
which represent those people and those lands, 
he is struck with the difference to what he saw 
in the East. He feels that they do not repre- 
sent the East at all; are no more like the in- 
habitants of Palestine than boys with ducks’ 
wings on their chins represent angels. In‘fact, 
they are only known to be so intended by the 
names underneath them. Take, for example, the 
picture of the Last Supper, at Milan, by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. He sees a company of men 
sitting at a table, covered with a table-cloth, 
paren gine as if it had just come home 
from the mangle, with lates, knives and forks, 


himself saw in Cana of Galilee, and what a 
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I oughta 
appear 
things 


these th 


occurred. To many 
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people are 


The difference of the two 


far less than we suppose. 


a the Bible. 
dress from as 


Palestine is ee 
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will portray 
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chamber; he invited thirteen of his most 
ic, most characteristic, and most striking 

e of his hospitality; he set 

them, and then he painted the 


ing to the criticism of one of 
. ry ies 


of the express terms 
e first Passover was 


uent custom, or that any departure 
of the Divine Law, 
body of oral tradi- 
tion with which the written law was, as it was 
termed, fenced; and which was subsequently 
in the Talmud. Here we find that 
i was drawn between Egypt and 
Canaan—between the first and the later Pass- 
overs—between the land of bondage and the 
Land of Rest. In the latter case, the rabbis 
t that the Feast of Commemoration was 
to be held in joyful repose. The attitude of 
irt ceased when the Jordan was 


Bearing this in mind, we still can find no 
shadow of authority for the style of treat- 
ment made so famous by the pencil of the 
ene 95 Leonardo he Vinci. The table there 
placed is Roman, a of the ancient arrange- 
ment of the triclinium. The introduction of 
the Greek mode‘of lying down to eat—a corrup- 
tion of the ancient frugality of the Romans—is 
inconsistent with the stability of Jewish cus- 
toms. In the luxurious climate of Pompeii or 
of Baim—in those scenes of which the Roman 
satirists tell us that no one who had a character 
= lose hay Pay “wy a was no a 

uent, during languid summer-mon 

the feasters, crowned with flowers, and half, 
more than half, unclothed, to recline on the 
around the table, as we see them de- 
on the frescoes of the Augustan era. It 
very positive evidence — and 
believe there is none of any kind —to 
this pagan and idolatrous custom to 
e. The triclinium, if there introduced 
could have only been one of the Greek 
of Herod, so hateful to the ortho- 
The dinner-table is an unknown 
yrian household furniture. How 

we reconcile the difficulty ? 
y thus: the seat of the when it is 
than a carpet, is the divan. 


by the life, the truth, and the 

character of Mr. Morgan's study. 
See seat in cur femner wet 

ing to the traditional 

lineaments of Christ—and so departing from 

the speciality of the scene as to entitle it only, 

. of a Jewish Paschal Feast—we m speak 


, might be demanded 
we have endeavoured to mh 
is certain—while our idea of 


estament, 

and of uprising, are justified 

by the view of the case which 

brought forward. We have no doubt 

that the time will come when the introduction 

gies eke oie at ea 

sitting or o i a e - 

al to be a positive anachronism, an inad- 

missible conventionalism, in representations of 
the Last Supper. 


—».— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Zo the Editor of “Tun Art-Jougnat.” 
Sm,—In your August number you gave an 
account of ones ag oe ons yy 4 
the pictures pai uring my stay in 
Holy Land. Fou will now give me permission 
to state my case for myseif. 

I have for years felt that the pictures which 
represent the sacred stories are entirely con- 
ventional and untrue. I have wondered wh 
it is that in a country where Bibles w 
record those stories are sold in thousands, 
pictures which represent them are very seldom 
painted, and still less frequently sold; that 
while pictures of ‘Queen Katherine in i 
for her Life,’ or ‘Sancho Panza and the Duchess, 
are sure to interest and sure to sell, pictures 
which represent the Saviour of the World, or 
the acts and doings of His apostles, are passed 
by—neglected and unsold. Now this uncon- 
tested fact arises not from want of interest in 
the subject, but from an unconscious feeling 
that they are nottrue. Quite unconscious ; for, 
as far as I know, few people ever think at all 
about it. Many of the people I met at Jerusalem, 
the city in which the Saviour lived, were quite 
startled by a few questions I put to them as to 
the dress and appearance of the Saviour—a 
subject, they said, which they had not thought 
atall about; though a Jewish rabbi, in derision, 
pointed me to a figure ing by, and said, 
“There! your Jesus was like that man.” 

But after the traveller has been to the Holy 
Land, has visited Jerusalem, crossed the Mount 
of Olives to Bethany, visited Bethlehem, Naza- 
reth, Capernaum, has seen the people, their 
habits, and their if he then enters one of 
peas een ane eenae pictures 
which represent those and those lands, 
he is struck with Seliiccets chenieeae 
in the East. He feels that they do not repre- 
sent the East at all; are no more like the in- 
habitants of Palestine than boys with ducks’ 
wings on their chins represent angels. In‘fact, 
they are only known to be so intended by the 
names underneath them. Take, for example, the 
picture of the Last Supper, at Milan, by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. He sees a company of men 
sitting at a table, covered with a table-cloth, 
re its folds as if it had just come home 
from the mangle, with plates, knives and forks, 
salt-cellars, &c., e ing just as it would be 
served at the Freemasons’ Tavern. He feels 
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may be less in features than 
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laugh? Tt would not be more 
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ou, 
correct. The moment you 
correctness of the sacred pi 


value them, and demand something more true. 


Supposing then, sir, for 
feel = I do that 
Roman Catholic painters 
only conventi and ornamental, 1 
designed to make the church attracti 
pretending to be veritable views 
named. You ask me, is there 
knowi 


wing 
landsca 


i or the likeness of anythi 
<2 the ieencens 
case of the or 
will you ascertain what dress, 
This is no doubt a difficulty, 
the error was at first comm 
tians or Greeks have never 
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father “ marries his son ;” that is, 
wife, and buys her of her father. 
still allowed several wives. 


oven is heated they put in their 
You see them give full measure, pres 

over, and heaped into their r 
that is, they carry figs, , fruit, &c., 
their dress. There are the money: 
you see them nowhere else. The 
the shepherd; the shepherd carries the lambs 
in his arms. Their grave is a cave, anda stone 
lay upon it. In one word, sir, Palestine is 
Bible illustrated by fact: Palestine proves 
Bible to bejtrue; and the Bible proves that 
Palestine is un 


i 
i 


a] 
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FF 


Egypt, different from Turkey, different 
from Persia; and what is more remarkable is, 


of the desert, in the villages, and in the towns. 
It is not local, but worn by all, from Damascus 


to Hebron, and on both sides of the Jordan. | ; 


That of the humbler classes are almost all alike. 
The wealthier classes will have a richer colour 
and material, but the same made garments, and 
even the Jews wear the same form of dress. 
This identity can only arise from its being the 
ancient and unvarying dress from to 
generation. John had his raiment of camel’s 
hair, and a leathern girdle about his loins. 
~ are seen to-day in multitudes. 

ou will say that the people are now Maho- 
medans. The difference of the two religions is 
far less than we suppose. Mahomet made a 
composition of the Jewish and Christian scrip- 
tures, and superadded his own directions, which 
are chiefly ceremonial. Of course, they are 
sufficient to produce intense hatred to those of 
any other religion ; but very minute differences 
in religion are sufficient to do that. The change 
does not appear to have altered their language 
or habits, as proved by a comparison with those 
described in the Bible. 

We may, therefore, feel perfectly satisfied that 
whoever will to the East, and reproduce 
what he sees there, will portray what occurred 
in the time of our Saviour; and the pictures 
which you saw in p at my house will be 
my contribution towards a truer representation 
of Bible history. 

To the t majority of men, of course, 
these thoughts have never occurred. To many 
they will appear ilegious. Many will 
to leave things alone—to be sati with the 
good old way, the time-honoured works of the 

t masters. But to those who believe the 


ible to be a very real thing, and not a fanciful 


mythology—that the perso: there described 
lived ‘al eaeek as we ptorns msin in actual, 
and not imaginary, scenes—to those this move- 


ment will be welcome as a further attempt at 
the realisation of the truth. 
Joun Morean. 


22, Scarsdell Villas, Kensington. 


Our second article on Mr. M pleeper 
ictures was in type before receipt 
the above letter. We us aa © ve the 
artist the opportunity of enfo , in own 
, the views we have y advocate. 
As to the criticism upon the abandonment of 
{he traditional likeness of Christ, we are glad 
to believe that the silence of Mr. Morgan 
plies his assent to our judgment.—Eb.] 
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** departed,” for the author and the artist 


has been to 


picture those he describes ; to do with his 


what the painter does with his 
they are those whose works will 


Ere to 


ever in ‘‘ Fame's Eternal Volume.” 
Exursirion for the Relief of the Widows 
and hans of Germans killed in the 


War.— 


nobler use could not be made of 
the comfortable and convenient little 


ery 


at 39, Old Bond Street, than that which is 


announced in the above heading. 
private view of the Exhibition, on 


The 
24th 


of September, is on a date too late to 


enable us to give our readers even 
of the contents of the gallery. 


“fat 


object is one that demands our hearty 
sympathy, and, to say nothing of the stamp 


given to the unde 
of the ambassador of 


i the patronage 
nt orth German 


Confederation, the excellence which is at- 


the modern German painters is 


a new pledge that there will be much in 
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old French character will be 

i orn le: 

. M illaise e preach- 
ingi stamp are at the root of all 
misfortune which has ighed heavier 
vier France for the last eighteen 


we can say in fayour 
it is not quite 
Musseet’s very feeble 


arrangement. 
War-Mars.—The best war- maps we 
issued essrs. 
inburgh 


Keith Johnson, of London and . 
They are so distinct and clear that those 
who “run may read ;” moreover, they are 
produced circulated at very small 
cost to the ; but purchasers 
are to be ed by tens of dhousands; 
indeed, every reader of daily newspapers 
will find one of these ‘‘ guides” indispens- 
able—it will = > follow —_ 
the progress of invading army an 
to scrutinise the means of defence; in 
fact, to watch day by day all that goes 
forward at the now seat of war. Messrs. 
Johnson have made themselves renowned 
for the production of Art-works of this 
class. were not likely to neglect the 
opportunity of ministering to a large public 
want: they have not neglected it. : 
Farrrorp Wrxpows.—The Lord Presi- 
dent cf the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation has sanctioned the execution of a 
series of cartocn drawings, full-size, from 
the stained-glass windows in Fairford 
Church, Gloucestershire, coloured after the 
origi to be preserved in the Art-library 
at th Kensington Museum; and the 
Arundel Society announces _ —— 
shortly to publish auto otographs o 
these ‘aan, which yi be more than 
thirty in number. The subjects are taken 
both from the Old and the New Testaments; 
but chiefly from the latter. The windows 
themselves are famous examples of medizx- 
val glass-work. 
Tue ‘“ Pavais Roya..”—The opening of 
a new centre of Art-exhibition, combined 
with a species of explanatory lecture, is 
@ subject not undeserving our attention. 
pa’ the one hand, there “" the danger that 
an enterprise may degenerate into a 
pee ieeen ieee 
much capacity for . No , we 
must say, can — fairer than the 
ration of the manager as to the decorum 
which he seeks to maintain : he must keep 
his word. The capabilities of the place, 
fancifully named after the great historic 
centre of pleasure-seeking Paris, are ample 
as tosize. The situation, in Argyll Place, 
Regent Street, is central. The premises 
are on the site once occupied by the 
mansion of Lord Aberdeen. Afterwards 
they were known as the Corinthian Ba- 


zaar. Now, — of the ve 

cious ground-floor * peli os fon 
niture-warehouse, and the central portion 
only as a lecture-room and picture-saloon. 
But the divisions are only tem , and 
® noble space is homme. & this 
g be faithfully and intelligently 
, 80 as to give the means of in- 
— ye es and instruction com- 

’ large stratum of soci 
whose convenience the entrance fee "5 
shilling is intended to suit, there is room 

Tr success. 

p Samanrran Exursirions.—There 
be an exhibition on behalf of the 


and orphans of the German soldiers | Even: 


not one on behalf of those 
VS come frwend to 
a mercy and sympathy ? 
il. Materials are ample: 
his works can find o 
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é i igned 
over Bullock’s Museum ‘te that locality. 
There Egypt was laid before the residents 
of London, by the models and specimens of 
Belzoni. Palestine, more recently, con- 
tributed to the Dudley Gallery stone 
missiles shot from the tormenta of Titus, 
and charred ents of the carved cedar 
of “‘Solomon’s Porch.” Pictures of all 
kinds have formed a series of dissolving 
views. There, Doré introduced us to the 


FS EQ EES 
peuat 





Hell of Homburg, more real, and not less | of Art, 


terrible, than that of Dante. Now we are 
eee none Serene ee cee oe 
war. Itis a large diagram gro 
hitherto ctalel by the contending armies. 
Military map it is not, for it is not to exact 
scale, and it makes no pretence to repre- 
sentation of the country in relief. But as 
a bold indication of the relative localities, 
on the scale of some two and a half 
inches to the mile (two and a half times 
the scale of the English ordnance map), it 
is calculated to give a very good idea of the 
itions and movements of the troops. 


ch and Prussians are represented by a | been 


crowd of little tin soldiers—those clever 
productions of the toy shops of Germany— 
and a veteran, both with sword and the 


pen, Capt. Stocqueler, gives clear explana- | t 


tion of the course and state of the war. 
The effect produced by looking down from 


the gallery of the hall on the map, which is | injury 


spread on the floor, is very happy. In 
fact, this exhibition supplies a we 
have long required, namely, how to look 
at a large map. Our free ordnance map 
of England, though sufficiently extensive 
to give a correct idea of the elevation and 
depression of the country, is for the most 
to to be seen in single sheets. The 

map of this survey which hangs 


a Jermyn Street eludes the eye, | map 
Ww 


rhich is too close to one part, and 
distant from another. The Great Globe, 
in Leicester Square, disappointed every one 


from being concave instead of convex— | his sword. 


although it was extremely convenient for 
observation. But the clear and satisfac- 
tory down-look on the present chart is a 
hint not to be thrown away. 

PILLAGE OR PILFERAGE IN PARIs.— 
ts now crowd on one another with 


such porten: utous rapidity, that, in the inter- | rag-bask 
com) 


val requisite for and pub- 
lication of an ill periodical like 
own, the circumstances under which 
article is written may be altogether 


Zouave 
Germany, 0 ine 
coming down on one knee 
Austria, who lies on his back, 
crushed by his burly n ° 
with more likeness to @ 
one—except Mr. Darwin— 

, is a 
re 3S te len 
of bears and owls 
Sweden form a brown, and 
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remember. 


very 


no doubt 





answers to the name of 
a strong family likeness 
Turkey in Asia is a sul’ 


ager. : 
outline of the several countries, 
clever and amusing, as well as 


Tue Ceramic Arnt-Union has 
d pleasant novelty, 


be ed in any 
, small and neat, 
cut or naturally 


t is difficult to convey an idea of the grace 
and elegance thus obtained: as a drawing- 
room ornament nothi 
late years produced. . D c 
artificial flowers and climbers with equally 

effect. 

TITLE - PAGES TO Music.—Among 
test indications of Art-progress are 

the titles that music-publishers now issue 
with their songs. Though sometimes very 
meretricious, strivin 
“the groundlings ” 
coloured “ pictures,” 


sod oo wal 


t may be used for 


e 


style, so good in composition, 
in 
choice books of Art-works. An example is 
before us, issued by Messrs. Weekes 
It is very simple in character, 
little more than tendrils of the convolvulus 
round a heart, and surmounted by a lyre; 
the ornamentation is in silver, and 
gold. The poem to which we 
more immediately refer is entitled ‘‘The 
Heart’s Echo,” written by Planchette, the 
music com: by Mr. 
ere are others of the 
tions of this firm that merit encomiums as 
high as that we accord to this. The sub- 
ject is one we hope to treat at greater 
ngth. There are few ways in which Art 
can be made so effective a teacher. 
PAINTING AFTER VAN Hvuysum.—A 
copy is usually a vastly different thing 
from an original. Rarely, very rarely, do 
we meet with a perfect copy—a facsimile so 
exact that some special note is needed 
tell which is which. A cop 
it is said, was made by an 
of that famous 
Luke the Evan, 
got tired of 
artist, and at last begun 
this he told them to come and take back 
their miraculous palladium. ir |] 
arrival, they could not tell which was the 
original—canvas, stretcher, frame—all was | Thames 
in as exact duplicate as the 
Even the miraculous virtue 
as closely to one as to the other; and the 
difficulty yet'remains unsolved. A copy, 
almost as close as this, of 
flower-piece of Van Huysum, may be seen 
- es harvey Rage ew Bond 
treet. original is in possession 
g of Denmark, having been 
King Christian VII. at a 


purchased by g 

sale of the effects of a great merchant, 

who had given £3,000 for the marvellous 

mockery of nature. The copy may per- 

—_ be obtainable for as many shillings, 
yet we 


lettering in 


. L. Hatton; but 


talian painter 
rtrait attributed to St. 
ist. The papal authorities 
time consumed the 
to threaten. On 


inting itself. 
seemed to hold 


in the Danish 
of the Kin 


—we mean to say, to be 
the group of flowers wp 
n’s possession is xof 
Huysum. Full-blown 
delicate hyacinths, and a ri 
other flowers, are built up in one 





and a snail represent the 
animal kingdom ; and there is a chaffinch’s 


uu tae to the admirers of 
nest trom Shieh’ iy hontemald would 
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Mr. F. Sarcenr is exhibiting, at 97, 
New Bond Street, a singularly feeutifal 
and effective series of portrait-photogrephs 
on porcelain. They are, of course, co his 
Watt fgment and. pacha know 
skill Tr sarod 
ledge to : i They are miniature 
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Ce 


dents of travel, a passing pse of the social 
pareja 2 pe Longe Payor. 
ful Indian continent with which the welfare of 
ter our own country is now so intimately asso- 


whe ier ‘contin’ ore than 600 paget — 
4 which i matter contained in more th = 
yaad te. he Foe ecchio, is | pages certainly not without interest to other 
so fresh, free, and crisp, that it might be ac- than “commercial” minds. The country tra- 
painted within the last -_ bg matadly Ay weap emer ee 
i e youthful essays of | as he says—is mn oo ee 
sa gaabatd ff has been fully described by some who have tra- 
Masolino were also imitated by versed it before Mr. Matheson; yet he has 
of the fifteenth century: this | brought an observanteye are feapeenpas 9 af 
traceable in Raffaelle’s works. It was tive Joma, & sams eee Sie ee 
amerted that Masolino began the paintings in t is an entertaining, and not uninstructive, 
i Chapel, but this narrative. . : 
proved by recent iocaiey. ‘What, however, falls more immediately 
The works of Michael Angelo and Raffaelle | within our the large number of 
are so well known that it is not necessary to | wood-cuts of interesting Indian “E 
dwell on their relation to the Renaissance ; nor | illustrating the book: they are engraved by who lives 
tS Siting 6 note the henge of memney OF Messrs. Stephen Miller and George Pearson, ; om 
which it been ually approached and | from drawings by Mr. Robert Tennent. of 


ultimately An inquiry into the i inti invented—nay, bee 
a oe 1 of the Renaissance in the | axpnoox or Force aNp Fonrgcrounp | Fe that; for matters are honeeed hatin 

t Italian schools specially treated would Drawino. By Barnard, Professor | ™4"Y manuscripts preserved in the archives 
form a subject extremely curious and interest- of Drawing at Rugby School, Author of of the 


, but it would involve of labour. Painting i s ” The under notice are therefore 
vol a result of patient « Landacape ag & a Colours, considerable value. 


and extensive research, and proves, on the those who read either 


by GairrirH anp Farran. 
of its author, t knowledge of the subjects 
with which deals. The biographies of the Seventeen years ago, when Mr. Barnard—who 


: : by this time must be a veteran in his art—first 
aay Gh ath ne filowes re brought out this work, we spoke of it as “ better 
y an appendix in which are chronicled their a dn tha deatnah of bekeny ae to ie 
works—as nearly as can be ascertained—under pted t + and thati still Bese This 
the in which they were executed. The | Y°UDS artist, ° and that is still our opinion. 

fo, : new edition is said to be “ ;” we have 
book is a translation from the French by Herr & the old one to with it, but the tw 
Clauss, with a notice by the translator of the os TH eapgecerc« Se ~ apaben pow Beet oa > 
: “weer oe alike. We are bound, however, to accept the 
interspersed with thirty illustrations. author’s statement, that “the plates have been 
and made more capable of being copied ; 
Parts or Ocean. Engraved by Morrram, | numerous additions have been made to the text ; 
from the Picture by ©. W. Nicnotts. | and a series of questions on each study added.” 
Published by J. Purwrrox, Camden Town. fa.0 peer — it ge found 
e have here fancy portraits of four charming asa instructive : Agar | 
by the sea -side—under the wooden — ny a pee meet with some nice little 
: may be, of the old pier at | es in it for pencil. 
is knitting, another reading, 
two, holding ls that are 
ed by the wind, show that the En : their Legendary 
calm bright as are their own hearts Lore and Popular History. Two vols. By 
print is large—larger, perhaps, Joun Toms. Published by Frepenicx 
; it is, however, well engraved Warnz & Co. 
le ; and works of the class are | There is no author to whom England owes a 
nowadays, that this may be | larger debt than it does to Mr. John Timbs : he 
welcomed as an accession to walls that has gro through a thousand dull and 
‘ mainly on pro- istori together the 
thography. artist, i i 
a high and well-merited | the 
fortunate in subjects for 
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giving | di : A thi as 
ae gee The four | i f y: pary rm ery 
10 have been his “sitters ” are | i i ising, and useful labourer in 
beauty is, however, varied in ; end tow com 
to obtain contrast. The been, and are, many wher dive 
; he does beneath the surface, who y' | appre 

learned to seek, and more careful to | and the holidays are to 

are none who work with greater 4 


tens of thousands wh 
a little and Pweg Tus Scatp. By Rosser B. Horr. 


a t acquisition: good i ;' lished by Lonemans & Co. 
To geegedl cg gre only on yoo Bon by 
for their worth as well as their scarcity. : 
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Highly recommended by the faculty Gate daa et 
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ws sho eke 
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Retail of Family Grocers and Druggiste, &c., in 34., 6d., & 1s. packets, and 3s. tins. 
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Orlando Jones & Co. 
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JOHN BROGDEN’S 18-carat GOLD CHAINS. | 








ORR —SE0GDENS—ANORMOTOGIOR. 4 
JouN BROGD BRACELETS. [Ss 
JOHN BROGDEN'S BROOCHES. 3 
youn DEN’S & D 








JOHN BROGDEN'S NECKLACES. 
JouN SROGDEWS EARRINGS. 
Q2IGINAL GOLD-CHAIN A ; 
Ne: 16, RIETTA-S » Covent 
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GEORGE HOBSON 





invites the attention of the } to his ‘ ~S 

pate aie Woaded and Navy 

COATS :— i . 

£8 4d. . 
Black Frock Coat 33 0 
DAD Sica citincccseabaneen 313 6 
DUN i iscitss<cscdeateeicnn 440 
Navy Blue Frock Coat ...... ..... 310 0 
DWE oS cshsdibattnree 318 0 
Di sick oe 440 

Superior Fit and Workmanship are the characteristics of [F 
his Retablishments. 


The BADEN WAISTCOATS, L1s., two for 2is, | 


TOURIST @ SHOOTS Sirs. 


HOBSON. 


GEORGE HOBSON’S 


BEES? | For Pattorns and Textures not to be 
Trousers made to fit without the aid of Suspenders or 
Straps. Price 16s. to 2is. 


TOURIST AND SEASIDE SUITS, 


M1 Gairlock, Glencoe, Killicrankie, and Blair Athol Heather 
Mixtures, in all their pristine beauty of design and’ 
colouring. The Suit complete, £2 18s, to £3 3s. 


~ EXCRLLENCE ok ECONOMY. 


148, REGENT STREET, W.; AND 57, LOMBARD STREET. 


ESTABLISHED IN THE XVIlIm CENTURY. 





Messrs, POLLACK, SCHMIDT, & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“LA SILENCIEUSE,” 


THE ONLY SILENT LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 


210a, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





In letter dated May 27, 1870, by Hunn vow Noxmanx, Chamberlain to 
H.R.H. the CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, PRINCESS ROYAL OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, addressed to the above firm, he says>— 


“The practical construction and ‘exceedingly tasteful 


workmanship of the machine hae led Her Royal Highness 
to order it to be used in the Royal Household.” 





CHOICE PAPERHANGINGS & DECORATIONS, 


MORANT, BOYD, & BLANFORD, 
DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, 


CABINET MAKERS 
TO THE QUEER, siiad je 
Frac Se ig ay Ae nes 
paoreet to cakes OE een 
ore ines of tabniantial repair if required, 


SHOW-ROOMS—®!, NEW BOND STREET, W.; 
MANUFACTORY—® ~ 6, &.7, W STREET, 
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TROUSERINGS IN ALL THE NEW FABRICS. | 
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PREPARED ) RICE. 








From EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.B.5., 
Medical Officer of Health, St. James's, Westminster, &e. £6. 
“ Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard this of Mesers. 
Coiman's as superior to anything of the kind now before the public. 
From ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., 
Author of “ Food and its Aduiteratians,” “ Aduiterations Detected,” and other Works, &e. dc. 
“I find it to be perfectly pure and most carefully manufactured ; it forms 
an exceedingly digestible and wholesome article of diet.” 


—_—— 





TESTIMONIALS. 


From CHARLES A. Cd x 

ousliets e Iochie de tapattaneahen hee Rela City 4 

‘* I have never tasted anything of the kind more 
cio i ru 


TT. 


Professor at the Liver al Caltage 
‘IT can highly recommend it as a palatable and 
triti 8 food.” “ 





DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 





BLANC-MANGE. 


four ounces (or four full-sized table-spoonfuls) of the Flour, 


a portion of the milk (cold) with the Flour into a thia 
; then add the remainder hot, with a piece of lemon ‘peel or 


Boil gently for eight to ten minutes, well stirring it all 


BAKED PUDDING. 
~ Three ounces (or three full-sized table-spoonfuls) of the Flour to a 
quart of milk. Mix and boil in the same manner as for Blanc- mange. 


When cool add two eggs, previously well beaten, stir them well toge- 
ther, and bake for about half an hour. 


INFANTS’ FOOD. 


water into a paste, Add half a pint of hot milk and water, sweeten 
to the taste, and boil for about five minutes. To be used warm. 


CUP-PUDDING FOR INFANTS. 


Mix © full-sized ‘dessert-spoonful of the Flour with half « pint of 
milk, » lump of sugar, and pinch of salt. Boil for eight minutes 
(stirring it all the time), and then add one egg well beaten. Mix 
thoroughly and pour into « buttered cup, tie up in a cloth, and again 
boil for sbout ten minutes. Serve it hot. 


sweetened to the taste, then add a pinch of | 


Mix two full-sized tea-spoonfuls of the Flour with a little cold 





BOILED CUSTARD, 


Take two full-sized table-spoonfals of the Flour 4 


milk, sweetened to the taste.- Mix a little of the milk cold ¥ 


Flour; flavour it, and add two eggs, besten up, threet 
of sugar, s pinch of salt, and « small picco of nat 
remainder of the milk hot, and boil eltogether for. 


ee mete 
Eight ounces of the Flour, three of butter, six of sugar 


thoroughly well- beaten, and a tea-spoonful of t 
well, and bake in patty-tins. 





For GRAVY JELLY, boil in water, mix with eli ttle « 
gravy, and put into a shape to cool, | 
As CORN-FLOUR CREAM, repent ml 








COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOI UR 
Is to be obtained of all Grocers and Druggists, in ilb, 31, & ilb, Pa 








